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*l[^ntroduction 

Public education, at all levels, is vesfigated, particularly with respect to 

currently under scrutiny by a wide van- the matters of supply and- demand, 

ety.of people and groups both within costs, as well as to the nature of the 

and outside ediication. Taxpayers and training itself. We ilso a^eed with Dr. 

public, officials are raising set ious ques- Mite heir that a study of this area needed 

tions about the quality andXisefulnqss to have the coopemtion of a variety of 

of the public schools. And the coiisum- i^^utions and agbncies if the n^^T 

ers — students arid parents also are ^ sary^data were td «b compiled and an- 
questioning the system for ijs relevance, ' alyzed. Fortunately,! the nectary co- 

its abilities to respond to a myriad of tJji^ration was found; we join the* Acad- 

educational and^educationally related emy in thanking all those who partici- 

issues, and at the saiAe time, for its ca- pated. 

o pacity to develop the Individual. The results of Dr. ^Mitchell's work 

Some say th^ examination^ reflect over the course of a year follow this in- 
a growing lack of faith on the part of troduction. The work reflects the sin- 
Americans in the value of public educa- cerity and objectivity of the author, 
tion. I do not believe it is that at all. Donald Mitchell, who has long labored 
Rather,* it is a questioning of the effec- on the frontier^ of training and public 
tiveness, the effigifiiacy, and, increasing- *p^y reform for education. Hi%£pport 
ly, the huma[^n^ orthe ^ .offers much food fo^ thought. F(n that 
systems of public schooling. ^ ' ^ ^ we are grateful. More importantly, we 

At the ^me time, over the last dec- can be grateftil for the issues and ques« 
ade there h^s been much activity, to^e- tions — hard and fundamental — ' 
velop renOedies to imi^eve the condition which this study raises^ especially those 
•of public education.. The years have that relate* the upgradiitg and improve- 
- brought forth iHassive federal effects, ment of puUicschocds and their leader- 
substantial foundatic^ gt^ts, a^-Vell ^hip to present leaderstup training ap- 
as increase efiforts k stm^aiffl local proaches. 
* levek. Much of the effwt jfias been Whether or not one agrees with the 
'keyed towards the ihstiiimcmts of in-* suggestions offered by Donald Mitchell 
struction, the curriculum, alnd-to the regarding a new and Wrectintervention, 
training and develof^lnent of teaichers. (with its "national perspective'*) into 
This is all to the good* and I ^ouJ(i hope* the lives of those fmsently holding 
it continues. . [ Jeadership positions is not the issue: 

One ar^-of needed reforjnTthat has Readers are oicouraged to draw their'* 

had relatively less srttention and effort own conclusions about his propc^als. 

ir that of trainingrleadership for the ^ But", xegardle^ erf one's views about 

schools, specially; leadership Bt the them, there is no question that Donald 

lever of the princi^shlt) and related Mitchell has provided educators and 

positions. * policy-m^er|/- facts and figures that. 

We, at the FotA Foundation, . were cannot, be denied and with a series of 

therefore pl^sedi>hen Br. Donald P. analyses that show simultaneoti^y the* 

^ Mitchell and his dcdleaguesat the Acad- dimension of both a largeaiid si^lfl- 

\ emy for Educational Development ap- cant problem Ind an o^Jortunity aa. 

proached us aho^t plans to* investigate wfll. I ur^ that this rep(^ be seriously" 

educational les^ership, especially that read and studied, 
of training schc^ priiK^f^ds. We agreed 

with them thltt here was a signi^ant , ' ; 

area of trainil| fc»r ^ucational leacter- ' Edward J. Meade, Jr* 

ship that ha4' not been sufficiently in- * ^ The Ford Foundation 
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*The world alters a^we walk on it/* 
Robert Oppenheimer said. Everything 
nailed down has come loose. It ^ impos- 
sible to exaggerate the extent and rate 
of change involved in modemi^atfon. 
We are^all aware oSAi^ because in this 
^ -of mass communications that are 
themselv^ the rmlt and further caixse 
of changed the me^ge flashes around 
the globe in so^d, pictui^« and |Hint. 

Yet even as societies, for the first 
.time th humaQ faistc^, find tjhat th^ 
have or ca^ o^ day expect to have tte 
machinery to place withiu rdu^h of all 
people enough food» shelter, and cli^ih^ 
ing, and free public education as well, 
the malaise that modem technology has 
brou^t.with it seems to threaten the 
working of that machinery in the United 
Stat0* Here, in the country wljere a 
contagious dream ci a good life for all 
citizois shaped a d^nitive revolution. 



we are finding that the benefits of that 
technolo^ which promises even now 
4o make the dream possible are nearly 
overwhelmed by^the problems attendant 
ontecfa^ologiQfd growth/ 

Hie sheer power of our productivity 
.and military strength, and their cafmci ty 
for destruction of the e^ivironment and 
the human will, has overshadow^ our 
sense of purpose as a people. Fearful 
of becoming the servant of a 'con- 
sciencde^ technology, we seek a new 
sense of {m>p<^on amoiig the intellec- 
tual, frfiydcal, emotional, social, aes* 
thetic, and s^ritual aspects of life. Our' 
need is Elected in tte search for a 
sei^ of conmiuni^ and leadership at 
all levels d national life. And liowhere 
is the need gre&ter, the search mott im* 
pwtant, than in the United ^tes' fal- 
tering public school system. Here, 
where future is shaped, the nation 



J 




is in deepi trouble. -We all know it. We 
know that there is a great deal wrong^n 
tte schools. / * \ 
^ « What is the source, the form, and the 
size^ the trouble in the American pub- 
lic^hool system? . ' ^ 
/How <k> we restore the sense of com- 

yrounity ^e once had In pur classroonas? ' 

/ Where do we find and how do-^e ^ 
strengthen the leaders we n^i in our ' 
schools? ^ *- 

As authors of thb rqxwt wMiave 
spent a ytat in close oianiination of the 
Amdican public school system and its 
leadership and^are fin^My^ware that 
tnese que^cms hav^ no ea^ ahsweisl 
We have reiu:h^ a ^mcluskm and de- 
vis^ a proposal addressed to the third 
question. 'Diat is the substance of this 
repc^ Mm hefort it can be present, 
it is necessary, in our opni<ni, to review 
the situation, <^sidering the •fiist two 



questions in relation to* what we see as 
the central con$iderati(Hi of the searth* 
for leadership* • 
Let us again look at what is wrong. 

Sooice and Ei^nt of 
the^Schooi Problem 

Tjnc larger troubles of American so- 
ciety are reflated in our schools. They 
have, in fact, overwhelmed Ae^schools.' 
Jhere has b^n a tendency to-blame (He 
schools for all of our iUs. For example^ 
in^oducing a series of articles dh edu- 
cation in November, 1 97 1 ,'the Chicago 

Dmly News said: 

, In Chicago — in other big cities— job- 
less rolls grow, crime increases, and the 
cost of welfare soars. And at the heart of 
thisjM^ble is the failure of our schools. 
W/liave spent billions in taxes trying to 
improve the quality of education, yet our 
schools slip farther behind and turn out 
thousands of youn^ters who;can barely 
r^d. ' 



Bu^t th^ problems of<)ur society and 
our schools were not created by the 
schoote. What has actually happened is 
that we have placed nefw and heavier 
burdens pn oursystem of public educa- 
tion. • 

• TKc^ mission^ of Amerifcan schools 
has changed. Jn^^eory, we have always 

' believed in^de^^eWping^the child'toTiis 

• ftiUest ability. But social goals .fqr the 
s9liool$ have broadened immeasurably^ 
.* Kloit and mpre, public schools have 
6een called on to. play the role of sub- 
stitute parents (a role formerly reserved 
in large part for private schools). Some- 
thing had to be done with the kids, the 

V droj^ts, «verybody. The schools were 
s^uppbsed to ihake up for' the deficient 
cies of parents and society generally. 
Educ^tor^ hay^ been called x>n. to solve 
all the piobi^ems nobody else quite 
know^ what to do about. This change 
has come abotu-natifrally because pub* 
lie schools are.accoifntable to the so- 
ciety through boards of e^ucaticg). and 
can therefore be made to play any role 
'assigned to them by thfe society. Teach- 
ers^ctmg as custodians^ are thus held 
rel^nsible for the bdiavior of chiK, 
dren, their wards-^rffor much, mudi 
more][than their behaviof. Whereas in 
earlier times much' if not most traimng 
^technical and. professional) was . re* 
ceiwd on the job, e(x»nomic suryival in 
a highly developed .industrialized so-* 
ciety depends heavily on a certain mini- 
mum of foanal schooling. • 

^ ■ . *' ^ 

r, Ui^l the eaily 1960*s, American 
public schods acj^ sm s^ng put agen- 
cies, nri which R^dd^enriass children, 
{H^dominantly white, ^nd alr^uly con- 
ditioned by the goals of home and $o^' 
ciety to become economically self^f- 
ficirat . through the perfcrnnance of 
certain ta^, were.het^ to idpntify 
and prepare f<^ those^ ta^ i(y which 
they were suited. ^'Outstanding'! jgrang- 
sters were selected fotiAf^t educiltic^ 

and otb^ were aficournged to leave 
1^- ' 



school to enter the \^ork force. In the 
last half of the 1960's, the schools be- 
gan to recognize, belatedly, the need to 
encourage similar goals of economic ' 
self-sufficiency- among the ehildfen of 
disadvantaged, largely nonwhite minor- 
ities *an(l to'trf' to provide special help 
Northern, • * ' 
— But-eduoation of -tfie disadvantaged 
presents critical difficulties. The 1966 
study conducted by Jjtmes^S. Coleman 
pi Johns Hopkins University for the 
U. S. Office of Education, Equality of ' 
Educational Opportunity^ cagie "to 
some disturbing conclusions, with" 
which ^educatoi^ and public officials 
will be wrestling for a long time: The 
Coleman" Report ind^ated that, minor- 
ity children entered the first gc^de at a 
discemibly lower level of- scholastic 
readiness tlian theiNvhite, middle-cldss 
peers and that they r^ded each year 
thereaftef so that by th^ighth grade 
they were relatively further behind than 
they had been in the, first.* The schools 
haye been called upon to remedy thi<: 
iu^on. ^ , 0 * 

ingly, upward social mobility 
takes tl^e form of giving children more 
education ,than their parents* Today, 
the public schools are enrolling more 
youngsteis than ever before in both ab- ^ 
solute and relative' terms. (There are * 
now as many students iti U. S. colleges . 
as there were in the schools- t^venty 
years ago.X The United States is try-* 
ing to ^ttcate 'more peq>le than an^ 
other nation ^th the exception of pos- 
sibly the Soviet Union. In 1970, sonle 
45.5.D!iillipn young pcq)l^. attoided, 
public schools, and regardless d ihdr 
mood, thdrc^OT, and other distinguish- 
ing chaitu:teri$ti(^,.Uif system^ had to 
{»x>vide for ti^ hcntsing, in most in- 
stant a part^of their feeding, and their"* 
'education. By any standard; this is a 
big pperation, Forty-f\ve'|nd,a half mil- 
lion p^^e irnK^ than uie tcHal popu- 
lation of three-fcnuths of tbe^tions on 
earth* \t is dmost twenty tin^ the si^ 




of the armed for<^es of the United States, 
As the social legislation of the 1960's 
generated expectations for broader ed- 

• ueatlonal opportunities, it begame fash- 
ionable to damn the^^-^cRools without 
asking whether society was requiring 

.them to perform new functions. Yet, 
ij>-addition to overcoming the seyere, 
specifically . educational handicaps of 
minority children, even as poverty, un- 
employment, restrictive hiring prac- 
tices, bad housing, and 'poor lYiedicat' 
care reinforced their poor scfiool per- 
forjnance, the schools were also bejng 
charged with changing racial attitudes 
and correcting' wide range' of social 
deficiencies.^^ducation was confused 
witb social engineering. . - ' * 

' lohn 1. Goodlad, Dean of the UCLA - 
Graduate School" of -Education, at- 
tacked this tendency to demand too 
much of the schools in 'an address, 
"Who Should Bein Charge: What De- 
cisions, by Whom" given at Linton 
High School in^henectady. New York 
on April 27, 1 970.3 He said: * . 

, If you want to really eliminate un-. 
employment, ^ou create jobs. If you want 
to really eliminate the slums, xoaclearnip 
the sto'ms, but you donU hold* education 

responsible forgetting it bone 3ecause- 

' education is a Ipog-terqi answer to man- 
kind*s*preblems and not a short-term one, 
we^ust very carefully, at alf levels of edu- 
cational ^decision making, differentiate 
betwee(i wKat education can do in the long 
run ahd what hi^Aiaif eiKgineeringcan do'in . 
the ^hort run. . . ' ^' 

But ^hat of the acknowledged re- 
sponsibility of thp ^hools to help chil- 
dren learn? Jin this bas^c area, they«are 
, too ofteg clearly foiling. Too many cTul- 
dr^n are l)ein^ turned off frogi the oe- 
sire to learn, THpy -feel opjMressed by 
their classroom experiences. In ittcreas- 
ing numbers, parents and children alike 
are asking that the schools stop confus- 
ing grade achievement with ediication. 
It now a^)p^h1)eydnd'a]^un}ent that 
age-grottping, teacher-centered rnstruc- 
tidrt, and compulsion are not ^ettmg 



the job' done. All tfiis^has been pointed 
out by John Holt, George 'Dennison, 
Joseph Featherstone, and many others. 

Charles Silberman in his Carnegie 
Foundation-supported study,- Crisis in 
the Classroom, wrote: « 

It is not possible to spend any prolonged " 
period 'visiting public school classrooms. 
without being appalled by the mutilation 
visfble everywhere— mutilation of spon- 
taneity, of joy in learning, in pleasure of 
creating,' of ^ense of self. The public 
schools — those 'killers of the dream/ to 
appropriate a phrase of Lillian Smith's^ — 
are the kind of institution one cannot rcaU * 
ly dislike until qne g^ts to l^nQjj^ them well. 
Borause adultjs take the school so much 
for granted, they fail to appreciate what 
grjm, joyless ' places most American 
sgIjqoIs are, how oppresive and petty are 
th^e'rules by which they aVe governed^ how 
intejlectually sterile and esthetically* bar- 
ren Ihe atmosphere, what an appalling lack 
of civility ol|tains on the part of teachers 
and principals, what contempt they un- 
consciously 'display r children as chil- 
dren.^ . 1 1 



Even c^ual journalistic commen- 
/tators have uniformly found much to 
criticize in the American classroom. 
The English writer, Anthony Burgess, 
in a November 7, 1971, article for the 
New York Times Magazine entitled "Is 
America Falling Apart?*' told of his 
own^expeqence as apparent living in the 
United States: ^ 

'It would be supererogatory for me to 
- list those areas in which thoughtful Ameri^ 
cans feel that c^llap^e is coming. It is 
enough for me to concentrate on what, dur- 
ing my New Jersey' stay, impinged on my 
own life. Education, for instance, since- 1 
have a six-year-old son to be brougl)t up. 
America has always despised Its teachers, 
and, as a consequence; it has been granted 
ihe ^eachere ifdeserves.^ The quality of 
lirst^grade education Oiat mjrron^eccived, 
in a New Jersey to^^in6t^ for tne excel- 
lence of its ptmlic schools, could not, 1 , 
< suppc^e, be faulted on the level of dogged 
conscientiousness. The principal had read 
all the right pedagogic books, and was 
ready to quote these in the footnotes to his 
circular exhortation to parents. The tcach- 
ere worked rigidly from t|ie approved -"!g- 
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\d\f programed primers, ensurmg that 
school textbook publication remains the 
big business it is. But there seemed to be 
no spark, no daring, no madness, no readi- 
ness to engage the individual child's mind 
as anything other than raw material for 
statistical reductions.'^ ' «. 

Where does the fault for this failure 
lie? In the April, 1970, issue of Ameri- 
can- Education, Keith Goldhammer 
and Gerald L Becker, writing on the 
basis of a University of Oregon study, 
said: 

There appears to be considerable pub- 
lic apathy toward elementary education. It 
is hard to believe that a society that really 
treasures the elementary schools as educa- 
tional institutions of vital concern in help- 
ing young people grow to maturity and 
'live effective lives would neglect its 
schools as much as they obviously have 
been. Sometimes we felt as we vjsited 
schools across the country that the people , 
really didn't want elementary schools to 
be educational institutions; they seemed 
happy to have them serve as glorified baby- 
sitting operations.® 

; After visiting some 2^ clai^roonK 
in 100 elemental^ schools in thirteen' 
states, John Goodlad concluded that 
the schools are ^'anything but the 'pal- 
acesk>f an affluegt society." On the con- 

vtrary, they look "mo^ like the^rtifacts 
of a society tliat did not really care 

* about its schools, a society that ex- 
^pressed its disregard by creating schools 
less suited to human habitation than its 
IMisons.''^ 

Still, it is not all a matter of public 
apathy. Expenditures for education 
have increased rapidly. In 1949, public 
school spending comprised 2.3 percent 

. of the gross national product. In 1967, 
it was 4 percent.® But schools today, 
both public and nonpublic, face a fi- 
nancial crisis bordering on chaos. There 
is m acute reed for reform in sctiocd 

. , financing, especially in the cities, in- 
creasingly bc^ by demands for public 
services of all kinds, where sora^ 65 
percent of Uie total budg^ go to non- 
educational purposes,- leaving 35 per- 
cent the schook, according to the 



U. S. Office of Education/^ In the sub- 
urbs, the situation is precisely the re- 
verse. The costs of education in the in- 
ner cities are appreciably higher than 
in suburban and rurarareas. Because of 
\he continuing drift of rural and other 
poor people to metropolitan areas in . 
search of jobs, city schools are called 
on to deal with a high proportion of 
ydungsters who bring^ith them a bur- 
den of disadvantage that regu^ spe- 
cial effort and more cpsth^tl^3"^aVioM 
approaches. % 

Not only are there extra costs con- 
nected with providin**^ special kinds of. 
schooling, for disadvantaged children 
or those for Avhom fenglish is a second , 
langup^ge, but there are the costs of pro-^ 
vidii^ fbr the physically handicapped, 
especially the blind and the deaf. The 
'recent study "Future EMrections for 
School Financing — A Response to De- 
mands for. Fiscal Equity in American 
feducation'' by the National Education- 
al Finance Project, 1971, funded by 
U. S. Department pf Health, Education 
and Welfare, shows that giv^n the pres- 
ent ways of education, it costs 3:25 
times more to educate a physically 
handicapped child as to educate a reg- 
.ular elementary student. The need 
for reform of a system that spends in- 
versely to need is obvious. 

There are extremes in the per pupil 
, expenditures frdm district to district 
that tend to be inverselyielated to edu- 
cational need. Within the states,^ one 
^ fiiids per pup3 expenditures in the rich- 
er districts anywhere from two to five 
times greater than in the poorer dis- 
tricts.** These differences^ which create 
serious inequitiesin educational oppor- 
tunity, zic a natiir^ outcome of a sys- 
tem whereby the states create school 
districts of widely var^ng taxable prop- 
erty wealth p^ pupil and p^tnit these 
variations to affect the level of spending 
in each district. 

In 1971, this s)^tem was the focus of 
hearings held by^ Senate Select Com- 



mittee on Equal Educational Oppor- 
tunity. Professor John Coone, of the 
University ^f California Law School,' 
told the Committee: 

The degree toj\vhich district spending 
per pupil IS affected diffei^ from State 
to State. The magnitude-' of difference 
within the* typical northern. industrial state 
with its clusters' of extreme wealth and 
poverty can 'be staggering. In California* 
the range of spending for, elementary 
schools extends from about $450 to sev- 
eral thousands of dollars per.child. The 
•rates, of course^ arjj related inversely. 
.While a district like Baldwin Park taxes 
itself at 5.26 percent per hundred dollars 
of assessed valuation, nearby Beverly 
Hills carries a rate of only 2.38' percent. 
^ >Meanwhile Beverly Hills spends per pupil 

at well over twice* the level of the poorer 
t!istricts.^2 ^ . .% 

On August 30, 1971, the system was 
held unconstitutional by the California 
Supreme Court in its decision in the 
case of Serrano vs. Priest f 

A IJ. S. Office of Education study 
made public on January J 6., 1972, re- 
vealed that a Aiajority of the nation's 
^ big-dty school systems receive a pro- 
portionately smaller share of state edu- 
cation fuiids than their suburban or ru- 
ral counterparts.' The study also found 
that while' j65 percent of all big-city 
school systems were able to raise more, 
oaai per-pupifbasis, than the statewide 
average from local sources, the low 
level pf state support ustially result&d in 
toijal per-pupil revenues below the state- 
wide average* St. Louis, for example, 
received $ 1 82 per pupil from the state, 
or $55 less than the state average, while 
the local schc^r^stem provid&d $lb 
more per pup«l dian the state Average. ^ 
Total Fevenuc amounted to'STjlStper 
.pupil, which was $42 less than tm state 
average, stconrding to the study con- 
ducted by OE*s National Center ;fof 
Ed'^cational ^tkics.^^ 

The financial ability and. p^operty^ 
tax efforts of ^5^big-city- ^tems for 
which data were avjailable were also 
analyzed by the U. S* Office of Educa- 



tion. Using an adjusted assessed prop- 
erty valuation as the indicator of finan- 
cial ability, USOE found that 64 per- 
cent of the big^ity^ystems had assessed 
valuatipns higher than thp statewide 
average, .In addition, .36 percent sup- 
ported' a tax. rate that w4s, higher than, 
the state wide average, 24 percent sup- 
ported a beldw-average .tax* rate, and 
40 percent supported a rate* approxi- 
mately equal to the average, 
. The Federal infludnce on local school 
finance was fdund by the USQE in- 
vestigatoi^ to be mixed: ftinds dis- 
- tributed under provisions of the Ele- 
mentary andSec9ndai^ Education Act 
apparently favored the * 87 big-city ^ 
school systems, with 63 percent receiv- 
ing more than the statewide average. 
However, the effect of other federal 
programs dilated the intact of ES^A 
Revenues, so that 5 1 ^percent of big-city 
systems received less than the statewide 
average for all federal funds. >^ 

U.. S. Commissioner of Education - 
Sidney P. Marian^, Jr., commenting on 
the study^ said thatt • 

An view of the*evident financial plight 
of many urban Schools, the inequities of 
current state school aid -practices which 
this 'study reveal make it imperati^^e for 
each state to reassess its school* finance 
procedures to determine how fairly its ed- 
ucation dollars atie being distributed. Al- 
though we in the Federal Government are 
in the process of* re-examining Federal 
school aid practices, the major shpre of 
local school revenues will continue to 
come from State and local resource!. 

,*The Select Committee bn Equal Ed- • 
ucational Opportunity of the U, S» Sen- 
ate brought out some of th^ disparities 
existing amopg the states as welV^^ 
within them. Three or four ded&d^ ago 
the A^ealthiest states-mve$ted nio^e than 
six tim^.lte much money in^ucation 
as the poorest. ^^^^ improved 
somewhat, the U* S, Commissioner of 
Education told the National Associa- 
tion of State Boards of Education at ^ 
Atlanta^ Gtorpa, on October 1 2, J 97 1 . 



/ ' 
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"It is npw a little less' than three to oi^e/' 
he said, "and can be expected to dimirt- 
jsh as the years go on." But notwith- 
standing Commissioner Marland's pro- 
fessional optimism, there ^re still in- 
equities. James Guthrie^ from th"e Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley, iir 
testimony before the Senate Committee 
on Equal Educational Opj^rtumty de- 
scribed them this way: ' 

" One of our principal Kjducationaf in- 
. equities occurs as a consequence of a child 
having tpe misfortune tb- reside in a rela- 
tively . poor ^state. T^e disparity in re- 
sources spent on chiltlreh/in low wealth 
states, compared to tjiose l# high wealth , 
states, is well known. . such discrep- 
ancies are not simpfy a consequence of 
neglect or lack of concern on the'part of* 
the inhabitants of low expenditure states. 
On the contrary, in 196^, Mississipj^lesj- 
-dents taxed themselves at a rate equal to 
4.42 percent of their personal income. De- 
spite this levcliof effort they were able'to 
generate an average of only $462^r pu- 
pil. By contrast New. York state residents 
made slightly less effort (4.26 pcrcen^) 
and raised $1,036 per puoil in the proc- 
ess. 

Suits challenging tl^e system of pub- 
lic school financing are pending in sotne 
half a diieen states and are expected to 
be filed in at least 20 more foltowing 
the decision in^ Serrano vs. Priest,, The 
results, if they follow tl^California pat> 
tern, could be dramatic. ^ < - 



The Search l^^AKemativcs , 

' ^outaltbe better if thi Federal Gov- 

--^nm^ent took 'over the whole public 
school operation? Few among us would 
g9 along with that idea. Conyersely, it 

' is often suggested that^educatiojf al, di- 
rection of each neighborhood be turned 
over to parents. But this would deprive 
th^ disadvantaged of the help and in- 

* terest of more affluent neigjiborKoods, 
.and, more basicalfy, there are few com- 
munities sufficiently stable to main^n 
the continuity of direction necessary 

' for successful schools. In our society, 
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with its const;antyShifting and resettle- 
ment of peopje, thejrue neighborhood 
school is something of a myth. - 

Rampant and widespread criticism 
Jias prompted many suggestions for re- 
form and has resulted in programs rang- 
ing ft-om Ti^e I of the Elementary ahd 
Secondary Education Act intended to 
provide special assistance to disa^van- 
•ctaged children Xo the contracting out of* 
public school programsjto private busi- 
ness fii-ms. ^ . * 

Bashing their proposals on the convic- 
tion that unwieldly orgflni^ational ar- 
ra^ements have stifled creativity^ im- - 
agination, and drive, some educators 
have suggested the need for ''self-* 
destruct- organizations;" ^autprtomoiis 
modules'of talent that would be mobi- . 
lized for ^ptcific jobs and then disman- 
tled. Decision-m^iJcing by computer has 
attracted some, while others have sug- 
gested the applic^io.n of grwp process ^ 
techniques as a means to help create a ^ 
more open sensitive working environ- ' 
meni; , ^ * 

, Alternatives to fornial schooling such 
as the Job Corps ai\d street academies 
have sprung up all around us. It Ijas 
even been suggpsted-that if we are un- * 
willing to Jai^ the meaning of our hu- 
manity, perhaps the schools should col- ' 
lapse entirely to be replaced by other. • 
learning techniques that wfll recognize 
the needs of people. *'tJnivers^l educa- 
tion thr'ou^ .schooling is nojt'feiasible,". 
declares Ivan Illich.^^ Illich^ who h^ 
-.been proclaimed as the central figure in 
the entire^ school-reform debate within 
the Western Worldnises education as a , . 
vehicle for social criticism. But he aims " 
with accuracy %at ^unquestioned weak-, 
nfessesjn bur system. .In his book Dfe- 
schooling Society, he wrote: 

^ In the United States per capii^ costs of 
schooling have risen almo^' as fast as tho. -^- 
cost .of medical treatment; . . But^in- 
creased tresfinent by> both doctprs and 
teachers hasKV)wn s^adily declining'te- 
sulls. . . Thi increase in educational ex- 



pcnditures has produced even stranger re- 
sults; otherwise President Nixon cauld not 
have been moved .this ^ring to , promise 
thai every child shall^opn have the - right 
to read' before leaving fechool. . . The 
United States, which spt^nt nearly eighty 
billion dollars- in I ^69. for 'defense' in- 
cluding its deployment in\ Vietnam, is ob- 
vclously too poor to pcovide equal school- 
ing.'^ ' \ ' ' 

,The authorssof this report believe 
that current criticisms of tWe schools 
should properly lead toward school re- 
form, not rejection of schools and 
schooling as such. The current reform 
movement began partly with the con- 
cern about national defense,* crime, 
and social disorder and intertwined with- 
the thrust for civil rights. Various 
strains and contradictions — tfetween in- 
tegration and decentralization, be- 
' tween radical cha/iges in teaching tech- 
'Hiques-an4-community involvement — 
have splintered the movement. But the 
basic fact,^ as we see it, is that children 
will continue to spend their days jn 
school. 

Today there is a tide, a small but 
hopeful movement to\Yard a rejuvena- 
tion of education centered ^^oujici the 
child himself and his needs. One indica- 
tion of change is^the adoption by some 
schools of the "open" classroom teach- 
ing method. Open classroom me^fcods 
had their start in nursery schools in En- 
gland and America — with roots in 
Montaigne, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Froe- 
bd,'Montesspri, Dewey and direct guid- 
ance from developmental psychologists 
Jean Piaget, Susan and Nathan Isaacs, 
and Jerome Brunen The idea that a 
child's natural driJite to learn flourishes 
best in an informal, subtly controlled 
jjlassroom rich in things to do is being 
put to the test in a few schools in the 
United States now. In some, these new 
methods have beeii carefully developed. 
In others, they have l^n. put together 

* National Defense Education Act (NDEA) 
of I95& placed emphasis on >^;icnce and^imttie- ' 
matics to buttress U. 3. defense in rjice with 

Russia. ' ' ; 



too" hastily by school administrators 
looking fof shortcuts to quality' educa- 
tion or •by parents running "free" 
schools to rescue their children from 
the deadening effects of public-- ' 
classrooms. 

^Even in * education, the pace of 
, change has accelerated somewhat in re- 
cent years, but there is always a lag be- 
tween the time new ideas are aired and' 
adopted widely by schools or other in- 
stitutions. Studies have shown that our 
educational practices change more 
slowly than those of our fapns, our 
doctors, our. industries. , Jhere is no 
danger that the public school systems 
will move^oo fast. School officials us^i- 
ally handle new ideas with extreme cau; 
tion. * 



The System and^ 
the Feople in Charge 

-.....^ance the end of World War II, great 
atteiilioflkhas^been focused on the pub- 
lic school syifemt-axid the people in- 
volved. Critics and supp6i:ters alike 
have put forth proposals and^rej^te 
to the local districts,'^tates, and the" 
U. S. Congress. Professional associa- 
tions have called for such mea^i^ as 
expanded libraries, more counselors, 
belter procedures. There have ' been 
widespread efforts to improve Science 
curriculum materials,' train science 
teachers through institutes, ungrade the 
schools, and introduce^ney/ and varied 
staffing patterns. But little, if any anal- 
ysis has been made of the system itself, 
how it works, and how it "could be 
changed for the better. Little attention 
has been paid to the actual people in 

^charge of the operation.* 

During the past year, we have taken 
a look at the generally ov^looked lead- 

* For a discussion of this sec Daniel E. Grif- 
fiths, '^Administrative Theory.** and Russell 
Gregg^ "Preparation of Administrators." En- 
cyclopedia of Educational Research^ Fourth Edi- 
tion, London: MacMillan Co., 1969, pp. 17-23 
and ifp. 3^3-1002, - \ 



ers in .tj? pbblic cuucation^'and according to National Education As- 

examir >^ af vailable data on them ^ sociation figures for 1970, whiiQ at the 
and the system in which they function. - opposite extreme, about 32 percent of 

'Our idea was to find out what was ac- all operating systems h^d enrollments 

tually happening in the American of /ewer than *300 pupils and these 

' school system and then, on the basis of 5,435 systems accounted for only 1.5 

the facts,, to make 'suggestions about percent of the total.^^ 
wHys to better equip the leaders to meet SurpMingly, the larger number of 

^ the fchaU^nges they face. ' Americafrhigh schools are small. This 

The vast, locally-based system with is indicated by the'fact that something 

ip highly diversified functions operated over one-third of4he principals served 

during the 1970 school year at a cost schools with fewer than 250 ^udents. 

of about 42.4 billion dollars, to jM-ovide Less than 20 percent of the secondary / 

educatick for soxpt ,45.5 million pu-^ ^VJhools have as many as 1,000 stu- 

piis. (Of tlte operating oosts^ 51.8 per-* dents.^^ ;^ 
cent is finahced. by -the local districts, D^ite its great diversity, the enor- 

40.9 percent by tfie states and 7.2 per- maas 'complex that Is the American 

cent by the federal government.)l^ The • scliool system has one thing *in com- 

differences within it — between urban moflL That is the methdd of manage- 

and rural schools^ Jhe modern school menv Ope^atihg through ttie 17,200 

building and the one-foom scjiool-^ scho<Jls^tricts sup^ised by tlie states 

. house, the integrated, the suburban/ and aidkl by some 2,006 institutions ^f 

C and the ghetto school — ar^ profound, higher education, it nas at thVlocalPSis — 

The complexity of the operation is sug- trict level, a relatively s^^^call number of 

gested by the fact that it encompasses people who administer it. ^ \ 

" 1 7,200 school districts sptead across The titular head qf each system is the 
. a contmental span ofspme 3,000 miles* school superintendent. He/ functions 
embracing large urban cehfers, moun-.* with the help of .various assistants in his • 
tain ranges, prairies, and deserts, and office. At the school-house door stands - 
serving a peojrie of diverse colors, re- " th^ principal. He, too, may have as* 
ligions, and cultural backgrounds. The sistants. Floating somewhere in between 
schools, are as div^ifitd as the land it^ are various supervisor, coordinators, 
self. / directors, and other administrative and 
In sqfne of the least ^pulf ted states, technical peronnel. ^ 
thexe are more school districts than ^ Professional personnel employed by 
there are in certain densely populated ' thie system^for the school year 1970-71 
states, the entire state of Hawaii is a totted 2,302,212V with teachers corn- 
single school, district. New York City, jmsing 88.4 percent or 2,034,518 of 
which is^ a siii^gle district, has as many the total! An estimated, 65, 306 profes- 
children attending ^chods as the 759 sional employees manned the' central 
districts In the '^t of the state, About offices of the public schoob, Of these, 
half of the' secondary ^hools are lo* 21,857 were superintendents, associate 
cated In area^ escribed as small towns and assistant superintendents, or their 
with population^ of 5,000 or 1^, or in assistants. Only 4 percent of the total 
rural ar^* Only 1 1 4)ercent of die high {Ht^f^onal personnel were principals ^ 
scHoote are located in oities with more or assistant principals. These totaled 
than 250,000 inhabitants. More than 93,i558, of tSvhich 70,2S9 were sup^r- 
30' perc^t of the total enrollment is vising principals. The remaijung per- 
concwitrated in 192 school systems soniid induded some 30,7 50 Ubrarians, 
with enrollmente of 25,000 6r more, about • 39,350 counselors, plfis spe- , 
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cialized employees such as social work- 
ers, psychologists, and nui^es.^^ 

Many reformers have placed the 
blame for the deadening effects of the 
education bureaucracy on the teachers. 
But teachers do not run the schools. 
The pi-incipals are both the de facto and 
de jure managers of the entire enter- 
prise. The system of public educatibn 
is such a large operation that it is^ ex- 
tremely difficult to fasten on a point of 
entry to attain improvenient. But stand- 
ing as he does at the school-house door, 
the principal is easily identifiable as the 

X key^erminer of climate in the school. 

Large sums of money have been 
spent to revise the curriculum, change 
the organization, construct new kin<^ 
of school housing, encouraige cpmmu- 
pity control — to name^a few innova- 

. tions. In each instance in our opinion, 

'the key figure — the school pnncipal — 
has beeiLxxverlookedrKuft Lewin had 
a name for these individuals who linic 
interpersonal .communications net- 

• works' to something **outside"; he 
called them gatekeepers. ^4 It is the 
principal who can niake something 
work or frustrate it. 

A recent study of the New York City 
schools by an independent nonst:hool 
agency came to thi$ conclusioi}; 

Good education, like any other^ervice, 
needs adequate funding The appropriate 
question is not how mCich expenditures 
' will be'Jncreased, but to which inputs 
monies will be directed. In a sample group 
of 14 Bfaick/Puerto Rican schools, each 
pi:incipal was interviewed to see if his at- 
titudes about the roles, of administr^ive 
and teaching staffs correlated in any way 
with the improvements in reading* A 
**School Quality Index" was derived, and 
seems to explain 74 percent of variation 
in 'readjng score' improvement in the sam- 

Significant improvements in reading 
skills were associated with a principal's 
belief that he hada competent profession- 
al staff in the fourth and fifth ^^e&,^re* 
spected his teachers^ aictes wc^kihg i^^e 
classroom and used them, extendi vSy^^ 
.meaningful parent antf community^- 



volvcment in the schcxxl and practices or 
supported innovativ^ administrative or 
teaching techniques^ Relative backsliding 
in achievement was' associated with op- 
posite attitudes: 

tven -if>lfe high coefficient of correla- 
tion is discounted somewhat because of 
the subjectivity necessarily involved in 
translating at'tkudes (qualitative) into a 
mimcrical index (quantitative), the re- 
sulting numbers appear to be, at the teast, 
provocayve. 

Two clerjents appear to be at work in 
those schools that yielded the high correla- 
tions: First of ail, a school which manages 
to involve the total environment of the 
child into the education process has more 
re^urces, both tangible and. intangible, 
available for education than a school that 
does not. Secondly, for a combination of 
these factors to be operating, the staff, the 
community and the children must have 
respect for themselves and the otherpar- 
ticipants in the school.^* • - 

The need for visionary and creative 
leaders becom^ greater as societies 
grow and become more complex. Pat- 
terns and structuries must be ct^anged. 
So must the people at the helm be ready 
and able to chatige. The enormous 
com^le^x of American public schools 
can be no better than the people who 
run it. More than Just competent man- 
agement Is nec^sary to bring about 
thorou^going rrform in the long-term 
public interest. When all is said and 
done, .nothing wjU change unl^ edu- 
cational leadei^p begins to set the 
wheels of chcOige in motion. 

The schook canoot build a new so- 
cial order* They cannof solve all of 
Americans problems. But^e humaniz- 
ing of . education in the pluralistic 
American tradition is a legitimate and 
worthy goal. TTie revolution of rising 
expectations, is a fact of life, and'^e 
schools niust cope virith the dbqpntent 
and rd}ellion that accompany social 
and economic change. For this^^task, 
the rejuvtoation of public school edu- 
cation is urgentiy needed* And in this^ 
tadc» the^peo|de who rtm our schools 
nit^t lead the way. ^ v * 
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Principals 
^ents of Change 




Those who assume positions pf au- 
fiiprity do. not automatically have or 
develop the cours^e to change. In some 
instances they have been seledted for 
the vei^ reason that they can be counted 
on to play it safe, and as they age in 
positions of authority their mechanisms 
of seIf-protectior43ecome even stronger. 

^Too many educational leaders have 
been unwilling or unable to make dif- 
ficult j/ecisions that sramed to threaten 

2_ their job ssurity or advancement. In 
times of 4ffncertaihty it (loes ^e cour- 
age to change, lb move off dead center* 

" Self-protection can no Imger be jpsti- 
fied* Too much needs to bc;^one.* 
^ Professor Sarason, for ten years the 
devebper and director cI the Yale 
Psycho-Educational Clinic» has ex^ 
pressed ^ong feelings about the pri- 
macy of the principal in changing the 
schooL.He states: 

There Is no doubt that those who want 
to change the ffchool system hope that by . 
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changing structures and forces _of power 
Ihey wiH better the system. 'The system is 
taimy and must be changed' — this is the 
most freqtient comment qne hears, and I, 
for one, cannot disagree. However, what, 
is missing in these pro|>osal$ for change 
(aid missing in those instances' I have 

^observjsd where some of these proposals 
Have been^put into effect) is any,reco^i- 
tion that the principal is the crucial im- 
picmentor of change. That is to say, any 
proposal for change that intends to alter 
ihe quality cf life in the school depends 

. primarily on the principal. One can realign 
forces of power, change administrative 
structure, and incr^se budgets for ma- ' 
terials and new personnel, but the in- 
tend^ effi^ts of all these changes will be 
drastically diluted by principals whose 
P'lst experiences and training, interacting 
With certain personality factors, ill pre^ 
pares them for the role of educational and 
mtellectual leader. In fact, andnhis point 
has tended to be overlooked, many of 
tlie intemted outcomes of the proposed 
chances <^ld have been achieved by the 
pflncit^! before th^e proposals ever 
were made ^r became matters of official 
policy,^ 
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Head of What? 



, In the days when therrNvefe^sddotn 
more than three or fc^r u xhers m a 
school^ one was or(^narily d^gnat^ 
as '"head,*" or principal teach^* His 
"duties were largely liixiited to routine 
admiQ^^^ve clK>res/ grading^ and 
keeping, dfopline. In a^Uon, these 
head^ teachm were expected to carry 
out r^ular teaching .as^gmnents. 
These conditions persisted ^ntil the last 
decade of the 19th century whei^ sec- 
ondary schocd heads first woh recogni^ 
tion as ^nd{^ followed by the ele- 
mentary schodrttea<b. C ^ 
As the sc1k>o1s. increased in dze and 
numiber with the gro^ of the cities 
afteTi 850, the organizatioaal problems 
became more 0omplex* If became the 
^doAct to rdeaise principal l^heis 
from at least a pprticm' of t^r. class- 
toom re^xmabUitiea to perform in* 
si>ection ^adri^nisttatiw tasks. 



Ov|^^ management of the schools 
Icame duqSig tte latter part of the cen- 
tury, fvobably bbcause of crowded cqn- 
diticms and tl^b^poor quality of ies^hers. 

Snce &en, the admiiystrative^pow- 
ers of principals^ have been ^arg^ 
until ttey have becosie recognized a& 
the fomial and cuily interme^ary be- 
tween teacheis and the administration. 
The prindpal^p evolved inta a foil- 
time adminii^tive job assuming total 
re^pcmsibility fsx internal management 
c^ascho61. 1,^ 

The priiud^ Vodsy h a man cmight 
in tte miMe, He is supposed toiqf^eak 
fo^ his sdiool, his teacters, his pufnte, 
and dte nd^tx^iood, tojHng^lo. pro- 
\ide for ^^bocfylt^^em^its of 
educj^oh* But at the same ttnoe, he is 
supposed to ^[x^^ the school boi»tl 
ami the cen^ ofilce of ^ local school 
^stm and enfmce their policies. It is 
n(k alwitys eas^.to ha|tm»ni2e the t^ 
fonctiom. exanufde,! the fmi^pal 
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is supfx^ed to {ive leadership to his 
staff but, increas ingly, decisions con- 
cerning teachers have been takei) out 
of his hands by tne unions. 

As principals became, entrenched as 
administrators, or line officers directly 
responsible to the central administra- 
tion^ some became aware of and ex- 
ploited the opportunity to provide true 
leadership to their schools. But< most 
did^oiot! Principals were slow to take 



responding pqjK^nts in 1968 were 41 
p^cent as supporters and four pefc^t 
as followers. *The difference l>etween 
the 1958 and 19^8 figures sugg^t a 
possible d6cline in the principal's sta- 
tus," the NEA Departinent of Elemen- 
tary School Principals coiK^luded. 
''More principals thiitk tbat the, ccn* 
tral office now expects them to support 
or to follow. This change in propor- 
tions may rej^esent a sag m the morale 



advantage off the oi^rtuniQr for pro- of«many jmncipals rather tha^*a mea- 

fessional leadership oSeced to them. sufe^of what the^ central office really 

There has been a curious, self-efifac- thinks but in euI^Ni^ it suggests a 

ing quality about American; public situation which 'could ^fect the i|#tia- 

school principals. Traditi<mally, they tive and enthusiasm of fHincipals.**27 

have played down their position in the While recognizing that some airc^ of 

conteunity.' llicy have tried suixess^ difference exist, for purposes of this 



fully to fade into -the backgrcmnd, je- 
fusing to set themselyes above the ma- 
ijerity. of the middle<4ass citizens of 
th^si^ conmiunities. Why? Why 
. snouldnY principals, assume a role o£ 
greater promiihence; of real leadership, 
in tfie community? 

In both 1958 and 1968 ' elementary 
school prmdipals Vere asked by- the 
NEA a numb^ <tf questtom deigned 
to explore tbeit stsAus as <»cecutives, 
administnifors d|idvsttp»vi$(»s — ques- 
tions i^dving^ airand Ibe I^»i^up 
role, in oth^ worm, hk 1958, 59 pet-. 
cent of the 'sup^v^^^ priiKn{^ 
Oought that ^ s^hi2^ ^^ton^ j^iiced 
th«»A in a ^leado^I^**^ nAt (that is, ex- 
pect them to^imtti^ new ideas and 
ha^ br^ authbiity in tihe^mmiage* 
mmi oi timt scliocis). bk' 1968, ibe 
prop<»tion bad drqq^ed to 55 p^c^t' 
chooting the leac^^p rolf as d» best 
descrii^m of ti^ status A^x«rdi]% 
to the NEA ^udy in 1958, 39 pm^t 
thought .that the. c^tral: teok^^ 
upm i3imn primai^ m ^mppottim^. 
<can^ii$.Q!it policies MtiWith son^ 
freeckm d i^oBi^i^ai two pbi^t 
t^oiifhttbdr &qpec^:i^^imd:^Mt 



report we ai^ cofisidering elementary 
and secondary school principals togeth- 
er. The high school {mncipal, because 
of ^e variety of subjects taught^ de- 
partn^ts an^^isp fotih^ hhsAtmore 
comple^rjdnn spn^ wsys. But the el^ 
mentary school pifticipal piays a spe- 
cial role as the fif^ authority figure the. 
child ^nc<xinter$ ou^de the home. 
James Mcnris, in his^ 1 969 dtss^ation, 
"^A Study of Socio^Q^al and Cultural 
Bi^kground Fact<xs of I^blic Bemen- 
t^iy &:hocd Frindpals in St Louis and 
Ithi^k^jKms for 4>mfflng^ pn^grams,"' 
mmte this pcrint wiih ^)ecial rdS^'^ace 
to the ^isad vimtaCT d ^hg to child. ""If 
the child is to fi^t^iTm society, he 
mast wxepi the laws and the symbois 
<tf ailtlnm^ of that society,*^ Mr* Mor- 
ris wrote. 

Assuming that the child comes from a 
family based on the ftindamenul ^^pt- 
'ance (tf the sod^v jn which it exists, the 
tfknsilicm.shq|i1d be tei^ily made. In the 
tramition fmm JK>me to society through 
schooi^-^re exist those figure, ^tch as 
.elemem^fy schoc^ prinotpalSt who arc not 
^o di&imilar to the. figures in the home. 
But, what €^ the child who^omi^ from a 
hbnie^t1|at;is noi <xi^^ to the* society 



^ka^m^^ ikiU^ «4W^.^tf ^iii'whifchliexist$7 What if the chHd comes 

^f^r <^ I^J^^^ M ddcb with the .exist- 

file pn^^ms, and piicoeeft pie- Ij^ioeiatbrtcr? WImt if the chiW comes 
^bed by tte st^oci systen). Thepr- ;frah/no home, at I but a j^oll^ion of 
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disassociated individuals? This chi)d i$ 
expected to succeed equallV as well as Mi 
child who has had patterns Rot dissimilar 
to the established society. Then, it be- 
comes the problem of the school and, spe- 
cificaljy, the school leaders to assist the 
youngster in 'entering society. The first 
school leader the child meets is the teach- 
er. But the teacher is the tool of the j>ro- 
gram. The responsibrlity for supervising 
the instructional f^ogram falls primarily 
on the elementary school principal. This, 
theji, is the. individual wno is the key to 
the child's future. If this person is proper- 
ly prepared to compose a curriculum and/ 
or to execute the select^ Curriculum in 
such a manner that each chiRI is |iven an 
equal opportunity |o enter society, no 
matter what the child's previowr expe- 



the fourth an area superintendent) who 
would be regard^ as outstanding lead* 
ersJby most peq>le who are knowledge- 
aUe about our public schools.^^ 

The princii^'s role of fcmnai leader- 
ship provide him with an opportunity 
to {H-ovide stafif leadership since he is 
the executi^ in closest touch with the 
day-to-day fut^^tkming of the.'schdbl 
Hiis has b^n a major theme in educa- 
tional litetature for decades. F9r ex* 
ample, in thdr influential book. The 
Teacher and Educational Adnitnistra- 
Hon puUished in 1942, Reavis^and 
Judd a^ert: **Thc tend^icy at present 
in m(fet town and city school ^tems is 



rienc^ and background; then, that person^^o regarf4he^rindpal as the inteUec 
should be the key person to the school v*t,ar «f k;., ..Ik^ ^^a Ur.\A 

and, if the school s^es its society, this ^ ^ ^ ^ 



person sho^ild be 
social order.^^ * 



thfe key person -ift^Jthe 



^ ^idence that such leadership is im- 
portant can be found in a study, 'inn^* 
city Childrm Can Be Taught.to Read: 

Four Successful Schools," recently -^f undei^tandingjrejret^^ 



him respc^Ue for the i»rdfessional im* 
provemfient oS his teachers*''*^ 

:i1ie chemistry of relatiiHiships be- 
tween pufril and! teacher is infinitely 
comfdex. What ^ needed is a mixture 
^of mitonomy and; mipport« An attitude 



published by the Council fw B^c Ed- 
ucation« Gec^ge Weber, i^sodate di- 
rector of the Council, looked cldsdy at 
fcHir schoc^ where children w^ bdng 
tau^t to read desfrite all the handicaps 
associated with big city slums* l%e 
schoc^^ were RS. 1 1 and Joim * R 
Fincl&y in Manljiattan, \^oodland in 
KUn^as Ci^v Mis^i^,%jpid Ann 
in Los Angeles* *1Wt^ mxicsi& ^^ws 
that ^ failure in be^hning- reining 
t)^»cal (A im^^^ sc)|ods^iii tlk fault 
noM the diildrm or ^sxas bacM^nmind 
--but of th^ s^hods*"^ Wd}^ listed 
e^^ ^"stio^ f^b[^^** diat dbttn- 
guished the successful schools from the 
typical failures. Hot listed in, c^do* of 
in^KNTtance,. wti^; stroi^.toul^- 
^tipi hi^ expectatiqivs, good ftmo- 
'^(^here, stroig -fflyftasis on repdmg, 
sudUi^Hial T^#Qg posrai^ UM ^ 
jrfHmics, li^yidt^alisatt^^ 
eyaluaticm of {)^.^3frm. All Jow 
sclKxds *^'^mAy iden^iA^ in- 



tionslfip is tm^c] to wdl fynctipnii^ 
schools. Vot exa^e, ioo dkailed in- 
structicms can kill, a teach^^s s^tf^. 
teem, make him feet like a mere puppet 
dan^ng a siring. Administratiye 
assertu^ ihii ""We dcm't do things that 
way in this sduKAf*" can d^roy a be- 
ginning teaches |enflliima$m.&icour* 
a^ by the oeation (tf^a conducive 
climate,' some te^h^ who tuive di^ 
'tiiMriMves into k rof might find the 
sbengtfi^ climbjcxit .Hieie is ik> qties- 
ti^ but that ^'prindf^ has a great 
influence m trach^ nK)rale and per- 
fcmtm^K^ in thd. cli^sroom md, ccm- 
sequ^tly, m h(^ wdl or whether pu<- 
pils leant, \ 

llieAficUgiiiTl^^ 



: ^^tfethepiQcipib^rftodi^? We 
<tedcfedt0take'a.k><&at ^ate and 
to draw it (tf the princif^ based 
diwhiab'' <th^ ol| '{ffincqn^ <» whatem informadon available. 
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Our choice ofstate was made for us ^-' tion with fliore than 50,000 studerts 
<:ause of the pauchy of data. Not until and the most densely populated area), 
the past few year^ave the states begun jhe predominantly rural 4ipper pehin- 



systematically to collect data on school 
administrators, and in most cas&; this 
information's sketchy. California, for 
example;- could provide us no data on 
the number of principals in its $icheol 
system, their salaries <m* turnover rate. 
New York Slate, we found, does have a 
data system on educational personnel. 



sula and the more heavjly industrialized 
lower pejmnsula excluding Detroit SM- 
SA. Wer analyzed the data then not 
only from the point of view^of geo- 
graphicVegion but also level of ap- 
pointmeni and size, of school dis^i^L- 
The pictul^ that en[ierje44tchrnor^l 
surprises. it..genef2ify confirmed what 



But the State of Michigan has a more^jve-ataeady^ knew or suspected tcK fee 
extensive system, the only onejitfeich true for the country as a whole 



could readily provide 'iform^tion in 
kind of detail needed The Michi- 
gan reporting method, adopted in 
1 965, differs from the methods usm in 
roost states and from^thc sunmiaries of 
questionnaires sent jto instkutions we 
have depelided on so far to draw pro- 
files bf peopl| ij^ education.. Michigan 
ha$ develc^d a data bank on indi^dd- 
uals-serving the schools, nh^^akeslt 
possible to frame questions in^>i^^4U 
. tl^ limits of the data available, fin^^ 
scriptive answers, and to do so without 



To begin with, during the ^hool 
year ending in June 1970, there were 
3,28S principals heading up elemen* 
taty and secondary schools in the sta^^ 
ofMichigan. T^o-thirds ff theirfwrere 
jA^har^ of^l<^ttelfeuy schodls (67.4 
percrat) and the remmnnig one*third 
(32.6) of secondary schools^ About 35 
p^rrat were between the ages of 40 
and 49. Some ten percent were between 
the ages d 60 and 69, asyd only a'third 
as many (3.5 percent) felt in the 20-29 
age group. None was over the age of 



bombarding schools state depart- 69, and two principals, ong elementary 



mrats oi education with questionnaires. 
This type of data coUecUra also pro^ 
vides at least the possiBility of doing 
lon gitudinal studies u^ng group sta-* 
^ tistics on changes in teaci^ ages, jM^ep- 
. aration "and tbe IQce, but also on wl4t 
happens to particular individu;^. For 
the future, it will be po^ble, theoreti- 
cally at least, to rdate stiident thieve- 



and <me high school, had somehpw ch- 
tamed their jobs under the age of 20. It 
iswikitere^ng to note th^t the average 
age of elementary school princji^ls 
was higher. Twice as^ large a proportion 
of the 60-69 ^roup traded elementary 
schools, 1211 percent as compared to 
5.9 percent in secondary schools. Not 
surprisingly, therdbre, we found that 



ment, geograi^ characteristics ^theft/eafs^of expmenc^ for both ele 
of |chools.s^^. with the cham^teris- mmtary and seccmdary sgljool princi 
tics of the teacher, administrators .or - t_ ^ 

whatevCT may be involved in a particu- 
lar educational ^terprise. ^ 
In order to determii^ whether dif- 
fer^ces existamm^ JheNmost densdy 
populated and least pq^i^^^ections 
of Michigan, we <livid^ tb? sta^ into 
three fmr^. The sta^ cUvided m^y 
into the Detrdt Slandaiti MetropoUtan 
Statistic^ Area ^S>p*.(the (mly sec- 



* Herctftcr rderred to sifiirfy as D^roit. 



pals remained about the same until the 
level of 35 to 39 ^ars experience* At 
that point, dementaiy principals had 
con^dcrably more experience. ^)e- 
cificaUyr we found that 246 theele- 
r^Uuy {Hincip^ had. 'mxt than 35 
yeaaslif^ep^iaii^wher^ only 70 of 
the seccmcbiiy prindpak^^ltad-serv^ 
that Icmg^that is, WA ^mcent d ele- 
moiXzsy principals had 35 years of ex* 
pmi»ice as compared to 6,5 p^cceoi of 
th& seomdary; Wten tte ^ree areas 




ire compared with respect to age/ we districts with a student population of 
md that Detroit has the largest proporr less than 1,500 are women, 
tion of principals at both levels over the Data with regard to race are even 
age of 40 -than either of the two other more striking. On a statewide basis, 
regions.' • 3,142 or ^5^6 "percent erf" the school 
^ The Michigan study confirmed what principals are Caucasian.- ^ly 142, pv 
everyone already knew — that theprin- 4.3 percent, are black.- There are two 
cipakhip is^a man's job. In Michigan, American Indian, two Spanish Ameri- 
as 4h the rest o( the natiotif^e great ca;i and ^ Oriental, principals. The 
majority of both elementary and sec- chances of a black teacher becommg a 
ondary school principals are men. Only .principaKseem to bcf greater at the ele- 
739, of the 3,288 principals in Michi- mpntary level where 104 serve, than at 
gan 'are women. ,There would appear the secondary level where there are 
to be almost no Opportunity for wom- only 38 blacks. In the upper peninsula^ 
' en -at the secondary school level where, reflecting greater conservatism or prp- 
95. i percent are men. This dichotomy vinciality of attitude^ there are no black 
j^s «ven more striking when one looks af principals at all. Sxty-seven of tiie 1 04 
the nuiAbers. Throughout the entire bladfc elementary princif^ls are in De- 
ntate there are 686 women elementary troit with the remainder^ in the lower 
priiKipals and only-SS at the secondary more heavily-industrialized p&iiinsula. 
levd. On a re^onal basis, the upper Comparing district, size ^nd race, dis- 
peninsula hires less than 20 percent, or tricts with mwe than 20,000 pupils ac- 
^26, of the women elementaiy {nincipals count 7 i of the 1 04 black principals 
whereas the two other districts employ at tt^ elementary levelVhile at th^ see- 
about yi percrat each. Only three of' onds^lt^ the over-20,000 districts 
the female secc^idary school {H^mcipals accounifor 27 of the total, 
were foanft in the nj^p^ penin^la The Job of pVoducing principals is 
^vhile 39 were in the J>etr(»t arra. The ^lerforfav^ largely by institutions with- 
lower peninsula and Detrcnt parted in the state. Only 13 percent of the 
company where female hiring i^-actices principals presently serving received 
are ^ncemcd. Only 1.9 percent of Uie their hi^est degr^ outside the state. 
^P<^ndarv primdpads in the lower pe* Of those institutions w^fun the state, 
.^nm^a ai-e w(»nen compared 'to 9*9 four, have produced /note than half 
percent in the Detroit ar^. On the de- (55.4^ percent) with Wayne-^Stjite pro- 
mentary scbod level, women outnuin- du(:itig t\.9 percrat-^-more than any 
ber men in the city of Detroit"^ mih other single institution. The four larg- 
52.5 percmt Also, the practice of hir- est institutions v^uy somewhat as to the 
ing women imncipals on the steondary level for .vhictvthey train as indicated 
level is ptiictically ncm^dstdit in alL in the fdllowing tai^e. 
areas except; tte largest^ namely De- 
troit. (The size of the district rdat^ to 
number ^of stuc^nte, not gec^tiphic. 
size;) Practices with respect to hiring 
men and i^men elementaiy {mncif^ 
ccOTeqp(Mid ^"ec^ly to size ct distrid. 
For the state as a wttole, 31 pm^t of 
ihe d^i^tary princi|^ ai^ women 
but only 18 p^cent of ttM)se semng in 
- V 
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Generally, these institutions serve 
the sections inhere they are located. For 
example, the strong influence of Wayne 
State seeni^argely confined to the De- 
troit area Where 49 pcJrcent of the ele- 
meatary principl^ls took their highest 
degree. Only 2.6 percent of the prin- 
cipals in the lower peninsula and .8 
percent in the upper peninsula received 
their highest degree there. 
" Principals as a group have largely 
completed Michigan Yequirements for 
elementary or secondary credentials in 
that 7^ percent hold the perfnaneRC ele^ 
mentary or secondary certificate with 
an addi^tional 20 percent holding a life 
(^nificare. Exactly, five percent, of the 
certificates were awarded on a provi- 
sional basis. . ' 

The^are no principals serving with 
less thM a bachelors (fegree and only 

8.4 percent of the total group hold tfie 
bachelors but no higher degre^. The 
great majori^ of Michigan principals 
hold at least a masters de^^ althpii^ 
there are some sharp r^onal (Uffer- 
em^, again reflecting generally higher 

' deg^ holdings in Detroit compared to 
other sections of the state* In the upper 
peninsula, for 23:5 perc^fit cf the de- 
mentary principals ihe bachelors de- 
gree is th^r highest degree.^ The lower 
peninsula has 16 percent at the bache- 
lors level and D^roit only 3.3 percmt. 
The sameiconditimis fn-evail at sec-\ 
Mdary levd mih 1 percent of it^ De- 
upit princif^ at the bachelCT. level; - 

4.5 percent in the lower p^nsida and 
1 2.4 percoit in the upper jiumsula. 

It is intere^g to note tmit while 
t]}ere are 232 elemetitary princitmls as 
compared to 43 at the second^ level 
whose highest degree is at the bachelors 
level, thedre are 5 1 with doctonues serv- 
ing in the elemrataiy schocds^but cmly 
24 at the secondmy level The upp^ 
peninsula, predict^y, had no Ph«D.s 
whiljrtn the lower peflihsula 1.4 per- 
cent dt^pe scc OTd a ty levd and «6 per- 
cent at'ihe demehtaiy levd had tton^ 




In Detroit,' 4.3 percent of the elemen- ' 
tary princip^had dpctbrat^ and 4.1 
percent of the secondary principals. 

The ft^ently4nstituted specialist de- 
gree,, wliich is an intermediate step be- 
tween the masters andjjdoctorate, is also 
held by , mote ^elementary principals in 
^at 82 of them have attained this level 
compared to 56 of the secondary prin- 
cipais. * * V 

There l^re no grea^ difference with 
regard to undergraduate majors of prin- 
cipals. Social sdences' rej^^nt the 
largest single field of study, with 34. i 
p^cent. Of the other identified fields, 
the largest single field is physicaU edu^ 
cation ^th 9 percent. Only half as 
many physicial educatibn majors senre 
at thejelementary as the secondary level 
which acc(Hints for 12.9 i^c^nt. fol- 
lowing a "misceUaneoQs" category are 
language arts with\^.9 percent and 
I^)^ica^sciences with 8.6 percent. Two 
wide discrepancies app^ in the city of 
Detroit for elemental^ principals. 
While only 4 .8 percent of the prindpals 
statewide have a back^xHind iti indus- « 
trial arts, 14.6 percent in the city of De- 
troit have this specialty. Hie state Aver- 
age fm^physical education is 6.5f per- . 
cent and in Detrdt 26.8 percent. Tte 
l^kground of seccmdary prihcif^ r^ 
veals ^natewOTttiy reversal. While so- 
cial saences agiaAn lead in all-siz^ dis- 
tricts as the most popular unc^rad- ^ 
uate niajOT, in Detnnt the langua^ aijts 
comes &si mi social science $%nd. ; 
On thislteid, Detrdt again leads i ^ in- ^ 
dustrial ark *^th 1 5.2 pm^t. In phys- 
ical educaocifi, Detrdt has <^ly^.2.5 
pCTceai, at 2 perscms compared to 12.9 
percmt ^ewide. 

Upper pcmxmla element^ school 
{vii^als have less oq^eri^K^ than 
Ac^ in tiie other two r^mis. The 1^- 
est ptcpor^on with (M years expe- 
rioi^ SS years expotence and 10-14 
yeais experieiM^ are found there for a 
total of 53.8 pm:ent for all ihr^. The 
l^rim propcrtim of pcoplb by yems 



of experience for both^ Detroit and the 
lower peninsula are thosdin the IS- 19 
years category. In the proportions of 
years of experience above the^ 20 year 
category, Detroit ranks first, with the 
upper peninsula second and the second- 
ary principals wooing In the lower 
peninsula third — a reversal of the pic- 
ture for elementary principals. 

The range in salves is 'great with 
secondary $ch6ol principals earning 
about $ 1 ,000 a year riu>re than eieftien- 
tary school principals at air levels of 
pay. The smaller the district, the lower 
the .'salary. At thq top level, 149'*prin- 
cipals earn $20,000 a year or more- 
The largest single salary group falls^in 
the $ 1 6,000 to $1 6,999 range with 504 
principals, or 15.3 -percent. However, 
almost half (49.8 percerjt) receive les& 

, than $16,000 a year with 107 making 
less than $11,000 and two l^ss than 

^$6,000. Drastic differences occur re- 
gionally. Almost three-fourths (73.4 
percent) of the I>etroit elementary prin- 
cipals receive more than' $16,000 a 
year while only one*fourth (24.3 per- 
cent) of the lower peninsula principals 
make more, and'less than one*twentieth 
of those in thi^ upper peninsifla (4.6 per- * 
cent).* Using the same break-off point 
at the secondary level, we find the com* 
parison holds for the thre^ regions with 
93.5 percent of those in D^roit salaried 

^-at $16,000 or above, 43.1 p^cent in 
the lower penir^Ia and 14.4 percent 
in the upper peninsula. For a black 
wonikn who wants^ to make a good sal- 
ary, the best hunjdng ground is Detroit 
There are no elementary imm;i{Mils in 
tt^ districts of under 1,500 ihii»1s re- 
ceiving salaries ab<nr&^L7,000 just as 
there are none in the largest district 
earning between $ 1 1 ,000 and $ 1 3,000 
which is what 43.4 percent of these 
imncipals * serving in the smaU^ dis- 
tricts earn. Hie . dtstrict-by-district dif- 
fermtials are sinuij^r for sec<HKlar^ 
schodls excqit that, as we have noted, 
the salaries are highe^. 



romorrow's School Leaders 
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f This johapter has \ looked briefly at , 
how the concept of \principalship de- 
veloped in American \schooling and at 
the role and self-in!?^ of our **head" 
schoolmen today. It has also drawn a 
profile of today's principal, as revealed 

* in tlis Michig^ study, f^ow let us look 
to the fiiture^ Who will ^our next prin- 
cipals be stud what attitudes will they 
bring to their jobs? 

The pool of people from which thet 
great majority of tomorrow's principals 
will be drawn can be easily identified. 
Both elementary and high school prin- 
cipals have an extensive backm)und of 
courses in educational afe^ taken 
either during their graduate^r. under- 
gradtiate work. For thi$ reason, we 
thouj^t it might be useful to taic^ a look 
at coUege freshmen whose prot)£ible ca- 
reers would be in education to obtain 
a descriptive overview of their, social 
charact^tics. This Idea would^ seem, 
far-fetched were it not that the choice 
of a teaching career shows remarkable 
stability. Alexander Astin and Robert 
Panos of the American Council on Ed- 
ucation, writing on the 'basis of a study 
dohe on 1^^61 and 1965 entering-col- 
lege freshmen and using da^ furnished 
by thie students when thqr first entered 
coile^ ahd*^ again four yeai^ later, 
noted: 

The choice of career as schoolteacher 
showed a rate of stability second only, to 
that for the choice of nurse; with fewer 
than half^ those who inilially intended to 
become t^hers switching to some other 
career choice during the^four years follow- 
ing matriculation. However, this career 
choice show^ almost no net ^atn in tplal^ 
students during the four-year interval; ap- 
parently, it was not successful in compet- 
mg with <^her fields to r^rutt chafers,. 
Cc^p^red with those students who iimial- < 
ly planned to bfecome teachers, those plan--^ 
ning to become teachers four years after 
matriculation included a very high per- * 
centage of women and a fairly high per- 



centage of students whqse fathers were 
dho schoolteachers. The student's interest 
in becoming a teacher appeared to be en- 
hanced if he attended either a Catholic in- 
stitution or a teachers college. Institutions 
with relatively permissive administrative 
policies appeared to discourage ii\c pur- 
suit of a career in teachmg.-^^ 

. Our comparisons were made be- 
tween the group of entering freshmen 

* headed for education as*a career and 
entering freshmen headed for other ca- 
reer fields pn the basis of data drawn 
from the ACE's 1969 survey of enter- 
ing freshmen. Using the data bank and 
statistical services from the American 
Council on Education's research pro- 
gram, we were able to examine their 
data on the basis of • career choice — - 

t ho s e in educ ation 'as a career and all ■ 

others — with a wdghted sample of 
1,158,000 students not selecting edu- 
cation and 316,849 indicating ^uca- 
tion)as their career choice. 

Ouhanalysis revea|ed few majco: dif- 
^ ferences between freshmen' choosing 
education and freshmen chospsing other 
career fields^ Moreover,, there were 
very few consistent^ patterns among 
the indicators used for a specific social 
characteristic. That is, freshmen choos- 
yig education had a higher percentage 
' than othenf for some itei^ related to a 
particular social characteristic and a 
lower proportion for other items. 

Snce the principalship is becoming 
more and more a man's* job. we de- 
cided to look at the data by sex to de- 
termine if there were discemable dif- 
ferences between men indicating edu- 
cation as a career choice and other men. 
Here, we ^und greater and more sig- 



- ♦ Men increased from a minority of 45 per- 
cent at the efemenUi^ princi|)al level in 192S 
to a large majority of 72.2 percent in 1968. (Ele- 
mentan^hool Principalship in 1968, Deimrt- 
ment of Elementary school Principals, NEA, 
p. ItJ Male princli^tls at the seomdary Jev^ 

ha ve: always ' be en domina nt, in 1965 they were 

89 peivent <rf the total. (The Senior High Scho<^ 
Prlncifmlship, Vol. h ^National Association of 
Swondary School Principals, 1965, p. 17.) 



nificant (fifferences, 

• Men headed for education were 
more .likely to have spent niost of their 
childhood on farms or in small towns 
than in large cities; They came from 
families with somewhat lower educa- 
tional attainments and had larger pro- 
portions from families at the lowest in- 
come level and fewer proportions from 
families ^t higher income levels than 
other students. ^ ^ ^ 

Men who gave education as their 
career choice indicated ''middle of the 
road'" as their political preference more 
frequently ^(43.1 percent) than men 
choosing oiher fields (30.5 percent). 
The ^tiu-e edttcators also had fqwer of 
their mimbet^t thjfar right or f^EtfJeft 
of the political spedjfaSnn than rtt6n as-' 
piring tapther fields. While they tended 
in largenproportions to agree that the 
federal gVemment should be involved 
in such social issti^ as eliminating pov- 
erty, spdeding school desegregation and 
changing some aspects of the environ- 
ment, they were less prone to take an' 
activist role in protesting U. S. military 
policy, college administration policy, 
or racial policy. *The future educators * 
also more heavily favored mandatory 
approvd of student publications by 
coUege officials as wdl as the banning 
of extremist.speakers on campus, .They 
had larger percentages agreeing that 
«coll^es are too lax on studeht protest- 
ers and that tte courts give, too much 
concoii to the rights of criminals. In 
other words, the men indicating their 
career choice as education tended to 
assign institutions more p(mcr in con- 
trolling soci^al problems and indiWd- 
uals than men planning to go into all 
other fields. , ^ 

Does this bode well for the princu^l^ 
oj^rtunity in American schoomg? 
litis question, we believe, must be 
rais^t-^d, ntot^ver, we must look 
behind it to the Umitatious on tmning 
for school leadership imposed by tradi- 
tion, cc^t, and other factoid. ^ i 
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3chool Leadership 



AmenQans have cherished an almost Orators. Byt here again, we see the 
unlinHtett faith in the higher education tern breaking down. Xhe system h^ 



"credential. Nowhere is this more clear- 
ly in evidence than in the production 
of personnel for the public schools. 
Anyone inter^ted in entering the field 
of school administration must go 
through an elaborate, ritualistic series 
of steps. First, he must attain the status 



long been criticized. It has been pointed 
out that such brilliant teachers as Albert 
Bnstein would have b^en denied a cer- 
tificate to teach in our high schools. Ii 
1 . 4 also been pointed out that certifica- 
tion has erected a bulwark of artificial 
requirements by whiph teachers and 



of teacher. This involves specialized *4tf)nteaching officials have, created a 



traimng followed by cerfificatioq l)y a 
state agency. He must then, depending 
on the state where he resides, teach-in 
the public schods for a period of three 
to five years. The next step is to take a 
Maslers d^iee, usually in education 
and administration, and, in^the proc- 
^ ess, comfdete certification i^ukements. 
Ce^fication^in other worife, js; the 
proc^ of ' l^^ siinctioft whereby a 
i^rdfied peiwn is authoriaed to per- 
forin specift:: services in the public 
schools of a given state* 

The ostensible reason for certifica- 
tion is to establish and maintain stan- 
dards fcnr the prq[>arati<m and employ- 
ment of both, teach^ aad adminis- 



monopoly for themselv^ in public 
school employment. One critic , de- 
scribed certification, requirements as 
**. . . one of the neatest bureaucratic 
machines ever created by any profes-* 
sional group in any country anywhere 
since tte priesthood of ancient Egypt. 
In nearly every state today a teacher or 
priiunpal cannot work in public schools 
without ejktification or license, which 
can be obtained only by taking courses 
under a faculty of education."^ 

But 'what , we now is a collision 
developing between the forces in our 
society pushing for equality of oppor- 
tunity reprdless of race, color or creed 
and die traditional methods used to se- 
lect a^d promote and economically re- 
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ward people in the system. Since edu- sonnel in education — ^whether teacher, 

cators control *the credentialing proc-* principal, supervisor or superintendent, 

ess, degrees, and certificates for the en- — the accrediting agencies may be an 

tirb society, it is not surprising that they arm of the government, state depart- 

have constructed a "paper tiger'' to men! of education, regional , asspcia- 

maintain thd* present operational sys- tion or the National Council for\Ahe 

tern. Each one .of the agencies asso- Accreditation of Teacher Education 

ciated with the public school enterprise operaiting throughout the United Stat^. 

— ^whether local district, state or high- *,NCATE bestows wh^t*is called "na- 

er education institution, or the national tional accreditation.'' « 

associations of principals and super- The legal basis for accreditation was 

visors — ^plays a part in reipforcing this set in 1 78? when the New York State 

process. But the system is^ now under Legislature decided to require members 

attack in the^ courts. In New York last of the New York State Board of Rg- 

June, a federal judge banned Jhe city's gents to **visit every college in this statd 

competitive >cxaminations for public once a year" and report yeariy to the 

school principals, asserting that the legislature.^^ Pressures for accredita- 

tests discriminate against non-whites.^ tion began to develop during the last 

, The decision in New York follovJed by 30 years of the L9th century. The prcs- 

a coupje of months the United States sure grew out of a situation in which 

Supreme Court's decisiqn in trWggs ,v. colleges wf re' looking* for a device 

Duke Power, whidi struck^owh edu- whereby they could find the best-qual- 

cationai and test standai^ds that are re- ified students. Because of the prolifera- 

quired as a condition for employment, tion of high schools preparing for col- 

tmnsfer, or promotion where such t^ts iege entrance and the wide variations in 

are not shown to 6e reiated«to the job. etitranc^ requirements at that time, the 

This decision will surely lead to colleges hit upon the idea of approving 

changes in employment selection pro- seconda];y school programs and auto- 

cedureS'^d in the» long run v/ill c^n matically adn[iitting to higher education 

up greater job opportunities for miiior- high school graduates'who did welt in 

ity groups in education as in other areas the approved second^ schools. It was 

of employment. ^ a small step — but a controversial one 

The system as it pr^ntly operates — tathe accreditation >of institutions of . 

Jias a c!iaiiLreactiotrr|Ssponse to each higher education for the training of 

change in state credratialing proce- school pet^nnel to teach and work in 

. dures that sets iii motion the (tevelop- accredited Schools, 
men^ of new programs in accredit^ in- According to the National Commis- 
stitutions olf-iiigher education',' Accred- sion on Teacher Education and Pro- 
itation is another one of those magic fessional Standards report of. 1970, 
^vorcts which enhance the my^ftery* and there were a total of 1 246 approved in- 
exclusivehess of ihe ^ucation ""plub." stitutions in the business of training , 
It r^ers to the status of a particular teachers or other educational person- 
program of training offe^ by an in- nd. Of these- 1234 were accredited by 
stimtion of ' higher ^ucation. Some* state^dq^artments of education. The six 
Umes/prji^ationary stan|£ is granted: regional associations accredited 1137, 
Ih such cases, an'instimtion is required a^^ 470 were accredited by NCATE. 
to take^cQlain st^ such m hiring While the largest number of higher 

-more f&ulty monh^ mtti Ph.D^ or education Imtitu^^ attained ap- 

expanfiing Utn-ary offerings. Ih Uncase *ptovfed status through state dqpart- 

of educational programs to train per- menjte of educaticm action, certain of 
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these schools are accredited by the state 
department of education. For exann^ple, 
in the state of New Hampshire, of the 
nipe ^ teacher education institutions, 
only four are approved by the state de- 

c p^rtment. Table 2 lists the action of the 
various accreditation agencies by level 
and by state. From this table it can be ' 
seen that NevwYork Sta^, with 96, has 

, the largest nunfeer of approved institu- 
tions. Pennsylvania is seiibnd with 80, 
Illinais third with 6j, (L'alifomia 55, 
and Texas 53.^^ 

While the NCATE stamp of approv- 
al hasi>een given to slightly, more than 
one-third of the totalJ246 approved 
institulions'wide variations eXist among 
the states. Only one .of South Carolina's 
24 is nationally accredited, whereas , 
five out of the six in U\aiihavc attained 
this^ status. Three states, Alaska, Hawaii 
and Delaware, liave no nationally ac- 
credited , institutions. ' Pennsylvania , 
where 25 of the 80 operating institur 
tions are NCATE-approved h^ 'tjie" 
largest number. 

There are 1200 programs offered 
by higher education institutions for 
trainmg leaders for. the public schools 
listed in the Manual on Certification 
Requirements for School Personnel in 

• the United States, 1970 edition (Table 
3). There are 329 training programs 
for the principalship, and 235 for the 
superintendency. As can' be seen from 
Table 3, there is a wide variation in the 
numbers of institutions per state offer- 
ing these programs. Those training pro- 
grams for the superintendency, for ex- 
ample, are fewer in the more populous 
states of California (7) and New York 
X8) than in the smaller states of Massa- 
chusetts (16)' and Alabama (16). It 
shouVi be^npted^ere tl^at data for high- 

• er edw^^qi>^C)gi;ams in the area of 
v^ducationar'adniitiistration have only^ 
recently b^bme available and are in- 
complete. The major focus of reports 
on education training programs in the 
past has. been gn {he teacher while ad- 



ministrators have been included in a 
large category called "other service 
personnel." 

If we look at Individual institutions 
we find * many more programs than 
those listed in the "Manual." For ex- 
ample, the **Manuar' lists four pro- 
grams for traiiting administrators atld ^ 
supervisor? at New York University — 
a progr^ el^h for elementary prin- ' 
cipals, secondary principals, supervi- 
sors, and superintendents. In a follow- 
up study of 42p graduates of New Yorjc ' 
Pniversity*' for* this project we found 
that there were 15 different programs 
excluding Higher Education offered at 
three levels ^Masters, Specialist, and 
Doctorate).** If each of these degree 
levels represents a different program, 
we have a total of 30 programs (see 
Table 4) or more than, seven times the 
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* New Vork University was selected because 
it was the only Institution on the largest pro^ 
ducer list of both Masters and DoctorateMn 
Admin istmt ion. Supervision, and Finance. ^ 

in this" report t^e.term Specialist designates 
that credential now recognized as the level \it- 
tween the Masters and . Doctorate deo-ee. TJhts>, 
level ,of achievement is also called Certificate 
of Advanced Study {CAS).at various institutions. 
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number reported by the "Manual" for 
New York University. 

Of jhc more than 150,{)(X) educa- 
tional administrators servmg in the pub- 
' lie school systems, more than 90 per* 
cent hold a minimum of a Masters de- 
gree. In fact, state certificauon is such 
that a Masters degree is almost univer-^ 
sally required for an administrative 
certificate. (See Table 5.) 

During the last decade the numbers, 
of graduate degrees in ec^ucation have 
increased sharply. Masters degrees in 
education jumped from 33,512 in 1960 
to l%Bn in 1970. In 1970, 8,946 of 
these education masters were in educa- 
tional administration.^ 

The 1970 report on Doctorate de- 
grees awarded issued by the National 
Academy of Sciences shows a 26*4 
percent increase in educational doc- 
torates over the 1969 figure. Of the 
5,836 Doctorates ^awarded in education 
in 1970, 1,427 were in educational ad- 
ministration.^^ This Wiss five times the 
njumber granted in 1960-?^ 

Those institutions producing the 
largest numbers of Masters and Doctor- 
ates in educational admimstration for 
1 970 jire listed in rank order in Table 6. 
There is little cross-over among the 
largest producers, with the exceptions 
of New Yoric University, University of 
Colorado, and University of IQinois. * 

In the last five yfbs, 30 more insti- 
tutions have been added to those 
awarding the Doctorate in educmion, 
increasing the total to 1 13. The$e new 
doctoral programs are producing «g 
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New York University 
Untver^ty of Puerta Rico— Pjedras 
Xavier universtty— CincionatI, Ohio 
Univer^ of Coforado— alt campuses 
Univefsi^ trf tUinois-Urbana 
Eastern michlgan University— Ypsilantt . 
Northern Illinois University— DeKalb 
Memphb State University 
NorUieast Missouri Slate Cotif^— Kirksvtlte 
Seton Halt University— South Orange, N, i. 
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162 
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149 
132 
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.119 



New York University 
Cofum^a Teachers Cotl^e— New York 
Univffsrhf of Wiscor^n— AAadbon . 
Michigan State University— East Unistng* 
Harvard Untvmty— Cambridge 
Univer^ty of Ptttrou^— all can4)tises . 
Umvsfstty of lltfnois-Urt»na 
Universtty of Tennessee— Knoxville 
Colorado State Cotlege-^reeley 
Umv^stty of CokKaoo— a!i campuses . 
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33 
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28 
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increasing proportion of the degrees 
awarded as illustrated in Table 7 be- 
low. (Institutions awarding the Doc- 
torate after I960 are refenred to as 
**New Institutions**; those with pro- 
grams prior to that as **01d Institu- 
tions/*) 

The Trajniiig Prograins ^ 

What about training for educational 
leadmffip? Twenty years ago, the ne- 
glected ^Id of educational audmifiistra- 
tion found itself the center of some at* 
tention vfbsn the Kellogg Foundation 
decided to invest in graduate education. 
But as early as the 1930*s^ tiiere was 
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discii^ion in academic circles about 
the relevance of the programs offered. 
A 1^39 report on a conference on ac- 
crediting sponsored by the American 
Council on Education noted that: 

There was considerable discussion of 
the possibility of measuring the product 
of the' institution, namely the competence 
of its graduates rathef than its more tan- 
gible features, such as the number of books 
*iri the library, ifie ^ize of the endowment, 
and the teaching loads of faculty mem- 
■ bers. Several agencies described their ex- 
* periences with measuring devices qf this 
sort. It was agreed that all attempts to 
evaluate student performance should be 
studied and the results distributed to the 
membership of the agencies represented 

•at the conference."*' 

* • ■ # 

Interdisciplinary programs were set 
up at a number of universities to broad- 
en the scope of training. In 1953 Har- 
yard's Administrative Career, Program 
, (ACP) started to grant degrees on a 
performance B^isis, and dropped the 
"medieval** requu'dtnent of a research 
thesis. Predictions j^hat'^aduates would 
not find employment h^ve not been 
borne out/ ACP graduates are em- 
ployed in 38 states, Canadaand abroad. 
They hold positions at all levels of ed- 
ucation and all segments of soci^ in 
many vaiied organizations involved in 
education.^ ^ ' 

There is a lot of discussicm today 
about progjram improvement thrcm^ 
interdisciplinary offerings and per- 
formance standards bjut few programs 
except ACP have taken the obvious 
step of dropping the dissertation re- 
quirement. A 1971 study ^^Ij^ Delta 



Kappa anci the American Association 
of Colleges of Teacher Education con- 
cluded, that institutions which had set 
up new doctorate programs in educa- 
tion since 1959 were actually less.ad- 
ventuiesome in their' programs than 
those which jvere in business prior to 
that djite. Table 8 documents this. 

TTie hope that Jiew doctoral pro- 
grams mght" Be more innovative than 
old ones vanished with the discovery 
that all require dissertations for degree 
fulfillment. The autiior of die 1971 
doctorate study states: 

It was hoped that marked differences 
might emerge between the Old and New 
Institutions indicating new trends in prep- 
aration of students embarking upon doc- 
toral study in Education. Such was not the 
case. It has often been felt that new insti- 
tutions are afforded opportunities to ex- 
periment ' and to innovate without the 
traditional^ barriers arid pressures imping- 
mg upon iong-established colleges and 
universities. However, it may well be that 
the ne^ for^ recognition and"- acceptance 
places new institutions in a lesstavorable 
position with the result that imitation of 
established practices is given greater pri- 
ority in the formative yearS-ilma tlie set-^ 
ting up. of new , and experimental pro- 
grsrms.^ 

« Those who belieye it possible to 
change higher education institutions 
and thus affect die input into educa- 
tional administration must concede 
that, as presentiy structured,, these in- 
stitutions do ndt have the necessaiy 
fleTubility to adopt promising innova- 
tions. Programs at institutions offering 
advanced degrees in educational ad- 
mioistfation have a great deal in com- 
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mon. In spite pf the number of institu- 
tional programs to choose from, the 
pursuit of graduate degr^ at Northern 
University would not differ much from 
that at Sguthem State. The require- 
ments, the course offerings, cpntent, 
and organization would be vciy similar^ 
The recent Newman report on higher 
education asserts that: 

American higher education is renowned 
for Its diversity. Yet, in fact, colleges 
and universities have become extraordi- 
narily similar. Nearly all 2,500 institutions 
have i^dpted the same jjiodc of teaching 
ind learning. Nearly all strive to perform 
the same generalized educational mis- 
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sion. 

Since the'quality of the programs of- 
fering the same credentials may vary, 
attempts have been made to accredit on 
a regional and national basis. Diffei*- 
ences in the accreditation process on 
state, regional, and national levels have 
cheated some confusion as to what is 
and what is not accredited and by 
whom. The hope that national accred- 
itation would improve the* quality of 
prograrK by reducing the quantity 
proved illusory. In 1970, for example, 
59,945 of the 79,841 Masters degrees 
in education granted wctc from the na- 
tionally accredited institutions.^* 

However, in all of these, effwts the 
central point — namdy the manner of 
opersiiSon of the existing s^tena — has 
been overiooked. h is a jocal system. 

A questionnaire by this study to thei 
484 institutions accredited by the^^a- 
tional Council for Accredtatipn of 
Teacher Education (NCATE)? found 
that at the Masters and Specialist de- 
gree levels part-time enrollment is the 
pattern. At the Masters level 61 percrat 
of the institutions had 9d-10Q percimt 
of tteir stu(tent& enrolled on a part-time 
basis* This was true for 58 gercent^t 
the Specialist level Altl^ou^ they, re- 

* These ar^nstttutioiB with imtiofiti) accred- 
itation whyfrwoufd be expected fo:have the 
highest qimity programs. 



ported lower percentage of students 
attending/ on ^ part-time basis at the 
doctor^ level, more than half the iri- 
stitu^s still have 50 percent or more 
students attending on this basis. Re-' 
^dless of the level of accreditation 
accorded an institution of higher edu- 
cation — the clien^le (except for certain 
doctorate programs) **drives in" to get 
its advanced trainiiig. And, more and 
more new programs ^e being instituted 
"to serve our local district's needs" or 
**hdp meet increased state certification 
standards:" And, ptofAe selectel for 
ie^^dup-jote are drawn from local 
institutions regardless of theif ~ 
itation status. 




FomuJ Trainii^ and Leadership 

Raising credentialing requiremeiits 
has been equated with rmsing standards. 
Theoretically, one state has higher, 
standards than another if it requires a 
Masters degree plus thirty hours rather 
than a Masters degree alone. This 
might be justified if there were any evi- 
dence that it was improving the system. 
The evid^ce is quite the reverse. 

Early in Ae colonial period of 
American history, legislative authority 
and responsibili^ for education were 
^jpressed in the Massachus^ts laws of 
1642 and 1647. In the first of *these 
laws, parrats and masters wei^ required 
to instruct childroa in *1he principles 
. of religtoh and the capital! lawes of this 
country.'* Five yeai^ later, towns were 
required |o s^t up schools or pay a fine. 
Tte authOTty die state for p^victtng 
*and o^ntrollmg public education 
^enuned frpm these -simple begin- 
.mngs,^^ 

• School administration- did not 
emerge as a |ttt>fe^ion for some 200 
years. In the early years of the 20th cen- 
tury, Paul IJanus and E.P- €ubberly 
" pione^ed in univereity teaching <rf ed- 
ucati(mat administration. Mid-<^ntury 
saw great chiAiges. Befcm this time. 
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supenntendents and principals acquired in problem solving and decision ni^k- 

knowledge from their own experience ing can also lead to ''anal^is paralysis'' 

and from practiciijg * administrators, because of the n^essity for explaining 

The dual cataclysms of defMression and and defending actions rather than 

world war accderated interest in pro- carrying but decisions.^® 

fessional administration of education, Overreliance on schoFastic learning 

and by 1950 there were aj^oxin^tely ability has uiUoubtedly caused lead- 

90 universities offerin|; doctoral work ing universities and business organiza- 

*s^..,.JaKthis field and several hundred offer-' tions to reject a good number of appli- 

ing programs leading to the Masters de- cants with greatest potential ifor creativ- 

gree.^^ ' iiy and ^tmth. Leader behavior is he- 

buring the past 40 or 50 years* pre- irig seen more and more as a function 

service education for school executives of the leader, the grcmp, the task, and 
has tended to stress first the technical - outside pressures on the group, acting 

and mechanical aspects of adimnistra-' Jn various combinations. The group 

tion, then human relations in coopera- task has also been observed to influence 

• tive educational activities, and, more leader behavior. And in addition to 

recently a theoretical-r^arch ap- structural characteristics of the group, 

proach to (he study of administration, interpo^nal factoid are believed to 
The decade of the 1950's was one^df^^ play a part. Fred E. Fiedler of the Uni- 

fennent in the study of administration^ versity ~of Wa^ngton has documented 

business as well as educational. Bql in- this in a variety of situatioi^, includfng 

creasingly it h^s bee^ demonstrated school administration in his paper ''On 

that the effectiveness of the manager the Death ar«d Transfiguration ot Lead- 

cannot be predicted by the number of ership Training.'' Historically, he 

decrees he holds; the grades he receives writes, training has beei^' viewed %s a 

in school or the formal management means of changing the individual. The 

education programs he attends. Aca- basic but erroneous assumption guiding 

demic achievement is hot a valid yard- this training is that the person who is 

stick by which to meas^ire lead^hip skilled in human relations as well as the^ 

potently. Managers in bu^ess ai^ not technical aspects ctf the job will be more 

tapght.in formal education what they effective than som^me who is less 

need tp know to' build succ^sful ca* sidllddin these ai^. Hence, the more 

reers. The same is tHe in education training, the tnore effective the individ- 

whtte leaders must acquire through ual will becon^. 'Training has also be- 

' their own experierK^ vital' knowledge come a symbol of suo^ and recc^- 
and skills. Succe^ and fiulfiUment in, tion that the individtiat Is in heed of 

. work demand what psychologists have remedial help or adctitional knowledge, 

labeled ''operant, bshavior"" — finding H^ce, being selected fpt tndhing im- 

problems and q>portumties, initiatiing plies promb^tnlity. Else, Svhy would^ 

action and fdlowing throu^l Problem the companjpspend idl this mon^ on a 

solving ' and decision making in the man?' 

classroom are oft^ dealt with on an NdlGrMS, in his bode, 

entirely rational ham and require what ship in Public Schools: A Sociological 

psychologists call "^respcrndG^it behav- !kudy, asked wheth^ there is any posi- 

i(»r.'^This b the type of bd»vior that tive reli^cmship b^een forqial prep- 

ebid)lea a person to get hi^ grades in aration and , success' in professional 

a course fee may n^ver use again in later lead^dilj[>. On the basis of a vari^ of 

life. This is not the sort of b^havior de- .elabcmte le^' he found dme and time 
signed to get things done. Ihstnicticm#^ again that the answer is '^no.^In fact, 
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the less extensive the formal prepara- 
tion of principals, the greater was their 
starfHeadership. ^^TTic findings offer no 
conifort to th(^ who defend prevailing 
personnel practices in the schools and 
selection procedures of programs in ed- 
ucational administration at the colleges 
and universities," Gross wrote. "To 
school systems that rely almost com- 
pletely on institutions of hi^^r learn- 
ing to prepare individuals for the prin- * 
cipalship, this should suggest that they 
^r^nsider the practice; if the coUeges 
aSid^'iituversities are not equal to the 
task, school systems may need to play a 
more important part in preparing prin- 
cipals for professional leadership,"*^ 
' The University Cofincil for Educa- 
tional Administration (UCEA) Com- 
mission on Certification, created to ex- 
aniine requirements and make si/gges- 
tions for changes, after an' extensive 
study, reported in June 1 97 1 that: 

With respect to legal amf quasi-legal 
constraints^ which are the main concern 
of this Commission, we do not have ade- 
quate evidence to justify, particularly with 
reference to performance criteria, typical 
existing state certification requirements* 
university division standards, or prepara- 
tory programs in educational administra- 
tion/2 

The Oregon State University re- 
■ ^siarchers, as reported by Goldhanmier 
and Becker, saw the same thing. "One 
purpose (rf our study was to determine 
whether ' plincipal fn-eparation pro- 
»yrams were actually doing the job 
needed to help principals ccHifront the 
^ ^problems of today's sbhook/' 

We found a crisis in the preparation of 
principals that parallels the crisis of lead- 
e'rship in today's elementary schools. Prin-^ 
cipals who were effective could not be dis- 
tinguish^ from those who were not on 
the basis of their formal preparation. . . . 
In addition, certification requirements in 
many States appear to be irrelevant to the 
principal's actual n^ds. . . . Universities 
appear to be indifferent toward the needs 
in this ficld,.say.e for offeriim graduate 
courses and workshops for credit*^ 



Is More the Answer? 



When we embarked on this study we 
shared the generaUy-held^view that the 
universities which train leadership per- 
sonnel were the key to improvement. It 
was our assumption that changes in 
trainii^ programs which made use of 
various instruments available to higher ^ 
education institutions such as recruit- 
ment, selection, substantive or clinical 
experiences, placement, school-univer- 
sity cooperation,' would provide the 
necessarf tools for change. We rejected 
this approach not only l^cause the col- 
leges and universities have demon- 
strated little willingne^ to change, but 
because it would take too long. Even if 
it were possible to control the com- 
plete input starting today, given the 
present ^timated 8 percent annual re- 
placement rate* among the leadership 
group, it might take twenty years. Also, 
there are just too miany people tradi- 
tionally certified and* waiting to take 
principal's jobs. To a questionnaire sent 
to state certification authorities across 
the country, more than half r^ponded 
that there were more persons qualified 
td take positions than there were open- 
ings for them. 

Our New York University study dis- 
closed that earning a graduate degree 
in Educational Administration or Su- 
pervision frequently does not help the 
recipient progress up the ladd^ to an 
administrative or supervisory position 
in the school system. Astounding on 
tiie face of it, ^ ^emmt is based on 
tfie fact that 148 persons responding to 
our survey w^ ichors when they 
applied for thdr degrees and now, from 
three to Ave years ^r recdving them, 
77 or more than half^ are ^ teachers. 
Only 551 of the 269 persons have gone 
into school adNni^tion or- super- 
^ vision,siiK» eftftnng their d^ree. There 

♦ Derived from daU |iven by State Depart- 
I menu Education in questionnaire ^'Supply- 
Demand fen- Prinelpalshif).** ^ 
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are ^me plausible 'explanations for 
this: not everyone fulfills all the require- 
ments for a higher p0st;' many see. 
unwilling to seek better employment in 
a different geographical area; some are 
not really interested in a position 
beyond teaching. But we .feel that the 
real probjem is lack of openings.- In-' 
dividual response to our questionnaire 
bear this out. The most frequently 
stated reason for not* having a super- 
visory position was that there were no 
openings. 

To determine what- pro(K)rtions oi 
the Doctorates in Educational Adminis- 
tration and Supervision actually take 
jobs as administrators in the public 
schools we entered the data bank -at the 
National Academy of Sciences which 
has personal information on Doctorates 
in the United States cbmpiled from a 
(Questionnaire which each doctoral re- 
cipient completes at the time the re- 
ceives his degree.* 

Table 9 below shows the proportions 
by years entering jobs in elementary- 
secondary admini&tration, higher edu- 
cation, and^ll other fields. 

A clear trend emerge in the propor- 
tions of these Doctorates enf ployed by 



* This IS called first job following the doc- 
torate. Many of the people a^c probably already 
in the job as the degree scenfe to be done largely 
on a partnimc basis. See Table II. . 



the higher education institutions. The 
number going into college and univer- 
sity administration doubled — moving 
from 10.9 percent in 1961-63 to 21.5 
percent in 1970. Those taking teaching 
positions in colleges or universities in- 
creased their proportions by a third, 
from 15,8 percent to 20.8 percent over 
the ten-year period. The proportions 
going into elementary-secondary ad- 
ministration increased fibm the period 
, 1961-63 to 1964-66 but then showed a 
decrease settUng at 30.2 percent in 
1970. The average proportion for the 
ten-year ^riod going into elementary-:, 
seconda^ administratioir as the firet ' 
job following the Doctorate was 34.2 
percent. However, for the single year^ 
1970 the iwoportion was 30.2 percent. 

'From these figures it seems obviouf 
that the Doctorate in Educational Ad- 
ministration and Supervision as a train- 
ing device to improve the leadeit of the 
public schools is not an effective instru- 
ment since two-thirds of them don-t 
even go into the public schools. We 
also know that there are nonsignificant 
proportions of these Doctorate taking 
teaching positions i^ the public schools 
waiting in line to become administra- 
tors as-is the case at the Masters degree 
level. In 1970, only .3 percent, of die 
nation's public school teachers had 
Doctorate degrees in all fields com- 
bine<i.^ 
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- With the burgebnirig of these grad- 
uate degrees'an oversupply of highly 
*'credentialed" people loom In the back- 
ground to compete for these adminis- 
trative jobs^ In response to a question- 
naire-by this study^ on^ the supply/de- 
mand for principalship jobs, New York 
State reported that 'Mn excess of 1 5,CjpO 
teachers are certified as school prin- 
cipals but not serying in that job." 
Their records indicated that 203 job^ 
were open in 196^-70 for which these 
15,000+ would corApete. Table 10 
below^ based on information from this 
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questionnaire shows that 21 of 39 states 
responding had an oversupply olcan- 
didates/ 

Since 31 percent of the two million 
teachers had at least a Masters degree in 
1970,55 can this mean that some 
600,000 teachers are eligible to be at 



the principal's doorstep if they are will- 
ing to move?* ' * 

The employment ^tuation for Poc- 
torates in education appears to be lean 
as well. In 1964, 87 percent qf the U.S. 
recipients of Doctorates in education 
reported that they had signed a job 
contract at the time they received their 
Doctorate degree. In 1969, only 80 
percent reported that they had a job 
contract upon receiving the degi;ee. 
And 10.5 percent of those still seeking 
/jobs upon graduation from their Doc- 
torate programs in 1969 reported "no 
jeb prospects.'* The Situation is worse 
than the percentages reveal due to the 
increase in the number of Doctorates 
over these years. Thus the number in 
1964 who had not tak«i jobs was 275 
people, but was 824 in 1969.^^ 

Anciter factor which makes this 
seem a disproportionate number not 
ftnding jobs is the tendency of those 
taking this degree to do so on a^ part- 
time basis while already employed in a 
school system. That students attend 
these prc^rams largely on a part-time 
ba^is is revealed in Table 1 1 based on 

' , ■ i ^ — ^ • — — ^ 

- * Seventeen of the 39 states who responded 
to our questionnaireron •*Supply-Dcfnand for 
the Public School Principalshrtf* indicated that 
a teacher who had five years teaching expe- 
rience and any Masters degree could be ap- 
pointed as a principal and later fulfill specific 
certification requirements. 
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data from bur NCATE questionnaire. 
One hundred and seven of the 175 re- 
spondmg institutions with Masters pro- 
gram/ indicated ^at 90-100 percent 
of their students were enrolled on a 
part-time basis. Sixty-nine of the .119 
institutions with specialist programs in- 
dicated the same proportions of their 
students were part-time. Although the 
enrollment at the doctoral level is not 
as heavily part time, significant num- 
bers of institutions replied that large 
proportions of their studoits are part 
time. Forty-seven institutions re- 
spotfded that 50 percent or more of 
their doctoral students were attending 
on a part-time basts. 

In spite of this seemingabundance of 
training programs for educational ad-' 
ministrators and supervisors, thie num- 
ber of institutions offering graduate 
programs is growing. Table 12 below, 
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again derived from data, reported by 
the NCATE qu^tionnaire, shows sdf- 

enfy-four new graduate programs in , ^ ^ ^ 

just educational administration and sft^lOTientary schools requirmg |MrincipaIs 
pervision being ftenned for the next for the first time (S<Hith Dakota). Al 



* Not reported. 

Table 14 (opposite) summai^zes the 
growth of Doctorate degrees in all 
fields for 1965-70 and shows that the 
number of education Doctorates has 
now surpass^ J all other fields. 

In response to our inquiry, we found 
that tiiere are several developments in 
the states which will affect the future 
supply and demand for principals. One 
trend would appear to reduce the sup-^ 
ply* That is the trend to "increase the 
credentials requirement which con- 
tinues unabated. Eight states responded 
that the requirements for the job will^ 
incl^de more credit hours or degrees 
than in the past. Only two states — Cali- 
fornia apd Texas — indicate that they 
will look for other ways of certifying 
principals and not rely as heavily on 
degrees and credit hours. Out of 39 re- 
sponding Wes, 23 reported nothing 
affecting principalship requirements; 
eight rqxnted increa^ certification ^ 
requirements; two repwted decreased 
recpiiremetits; three reported consolida- 
tion "^nd/c^ decreased school enroll- 
ments; :<me reported rewganization of > 



three to five years. 

Notice the increase m new %)ecialist 
degree progmis planned; a number of 
states are now requiring it for certifica- 
tion f(^cfu}mimstrative jobs. 

While this escalation SQ the number 
of |^t>j|r»ns ofiMllg ^-a^imte d^reei 
has (mmcd, th$ mmW of degrees 
being i^aoted has hatiurally boomed. 
Table 1 3 shows recent growth in educa- 
tion degrees. • 



thduglf the Masters ^gree in educa- 
tional administraticm is the most com- 
mon degree fOT a person aspiring to. the 
.tmncip^hip to hold, 17 states indi- 
cated that a teach^ who had five years 
teachmg exper|en^. and any Meters 
d^tee could be appointed as pru^ipal 
and latt^ fulfil} ^lecific certification re- 
qvdmmnu. Wis adds to tbau^l/of 
people from which principals can be 
drawn. 
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The Av^^e" School 

Educational adn\inistrators are not more likely to remain in the same state 

a geographically mobile group. The _ at each step up the educational ladder 

graduate student in education leads all than any other Ph.D. candidates. (See 

others in "staying home'' to pursue his Appendix A) 

studies. Out.of a group of 33,1 19 grad- . Moving into "the area of work ex- 

uate sludents from 1 53 institutions sxxtM perience, studies shpw that of the senior 

veyed in 1969, 62 percent of the stiF high school principals in the northeast 

dents in education grew up in the state 92 percent had grown up in that area; 

where thej w^re doing graduate work, in the southeast 89 percent were natives 

The second closest out of nine fields of of that area, and other sections had sim- 

study covered in the survey was the ilar figures indicating nonmobility.«<* 

law wiUi 55 percent pf its people study- This lack of mobility was almc^t iden- 

ing in their home states. Of the same tical for tiie junior high principal.*^? 

graduate students in education, 71 per- The majority of those serving as prin- 

cent said tiiey wofild stay in the state to cipals^grew up in small towns and jural 

work after graduation. Again, they led .areas.«2 The sanie holds true for the 

all otiier fields in remaining in state superintendents, 73 percent of whom 

witii law tile runner-up at 69 percent.^^ came from towns of under 10,000.«3 

The m(^t mobile in the field ctf educa- » Movement from' one school district 

tibnal leadership are those who igo on to anoUier im siso been quite minimal, 

for the Doctorate degrfce, but only a Advan(^ent to tiie administrative 

few of tiiese ever become principals, position is characterized by prpgre^ing 

Also, DoctOTates in Educational Ad- from teacher to administrator within 

ministration and Supervision are much Uic same school system. The 1 970 study 
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Priacipai 



of the assistant principal revealed that 
,84 percent of theSse in urban schools 
and 77' percent of those in suburban 
schv^jl^ had advanced to rheir position 
of assistant principal after serving many 
yean i. that particular system. In ur- 
ban school systems 70 percerft indi- 
cated they had ten or moj-e years of 
experience in education jc^bs before a$« 
suming the job of the assistant princi-, 
pal^ as did 47 percent of those in sub; 
urlian systems. Although data are not 
available on the int?r-district movement 
of "the superintendent, the supfrin- 
tendency study of 1 97 f showed that 92 
percent of superintendents had served 
only m one st^te.^*^ By making in-serv- 
ice educaHon easily available to teach- 
ers it is possible for them to mov^ up 
the administrative ladder without leav- 
ing home of the system in which they 
are employed. ' ' " ' 

. An investigation^of doctoral dissei;ta- 



m 

tions on the pri-^oipalship found that: 

# in Kentucky the "average high 
school principal", was bom and reared 
in Kentucky, and was a native of 
the geographic area he is now serv- 

# in Missouri 29 percent of second- 
aiy principals, were serVing in th^r na- 
^ive»hoine towns^^ 

# in Pennsylvania almost all elemen- 
tary principals received their under- 
graduate and graduate training from in- 
stitutions within the state^ / 

•^aimost all the seoondary school 
principals in Arkansas took their BA 
and MA degrees in Arkansas schools^^ , 

m 76 percent of the female prin- 
cipals had their degrees from the state 
in which they now teach^*^ 

That this localism was not happen- 
stance but a matter of considered 
choice by board members is indicated 
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by the following: 

• in, Michigan 84 percent of those 
board of education members and super- 
intendents queried indicated they gave'' 
preference to applicantsp^on local staff 
who were considered qualified^ 

• a study of the assistant principals 
ship in Texas indicated that tho)se cho- 
sen were usually appointed from within 
their districts^^ ' * 

The placement process heightens 
this localism. Assistant principals state 
that the principals and superintendents 
of the system in which th6y serye had 
the greate^n influence on tt^ir appoint- 
ment to the first assistant princiojal- 
ship/^ 

In an attempt to trace the training 
and employment patter^ns of potential' 
leaders in pataiic education^ we instil- 
tuted a small scale longitudinal study 
with the cooperation of NYU official 
on Nevv York University School of 
Education graduating classes (1966 
and 1968) and worked backwards to 
the individuals upon whom the sta- 
tisficswerebafsed.^ 

In the end, we .received responses 
'from 270, or 64 percent, of those in 
our' population. Of the 270 persons* 
who responded, 99 bad received grad- 
uate degrees in Educational Adminis* 
tration and the remaining 171 had tak- 
cn SQme s^>ri of program for supervisors. 
Among those who had taken Doctorates 
in Administration, we found that those 
-who are upy/ardly mobile seem . to 
change location more frequently^ While 
those who stay in the same place have 
a :^lbwer rate of success in most ^es. 
Hie majority are 'hesitant to ex^ore 
. different parts of the^ country. Sixteen 
persons, or two-thirds of the 24 report- 
ing in this category^ are in the same 
geographic area they were in when they, 
applied . for their vdegrde program, 
wMch on an average was 8 or 10 years 
ago. Among the i^ipientlt of Masters 
Degrees in Educational Administration 



it is sig^ficant that the two persons who 
have progressed the most steadily are 
the only two who changed geographic 
areas. 'Ninety-one percent of the 65 
Masters r^ipients are still in the samb 
geographical area. 

Looking at the eight recipients of 
Doctorates iti various fields of super- 
vision,^we found that all have been in 
the school System right along, aad only 
one has changed geographical location 
while workii his way up. Two are 
now assistanv principals, one having 
been a teacher before and after re- 
ceiving his Cfoctorate, the other having 
been ^ guidance**counseior befoi;e and 
then assistant principal after receiving 
i his? degree? Another person was prin- 
cipal when he applied for the degree 
and still holds the same position in the' 
same location. Like the recipients pf 
the Doctorate in ^Educational Adniin:^ 
mtration exactly twd-thirds of the 29 
recipients of the Doptorate in Super- 
vision have remained in the.same geo- 
graphic location they were in when they 
applied for the degree prograniis. None 
of the three persons who received Cer- 
tificates of Advanced Study in super- 
visory fields has changed his geographic 
location since api^ying for the certifi-'^ 
cate program. In conclusion, we found 
that the average, person receiving a 
gradua^degree in Educational Admin* 
istration is reluctant to change his geo- 
graphical location". 

^The Priiidiwl as Localtte 

America has been called ''a mobile 
entity** by the French writer Jean- 
Francois Revel.^^ It is a nation founded 
by the migt^tic]^ of people and ex: 
pandcd by those responding to the lure 
of the frontier, li has always been po&-' 
sible to move easily from one part of 
the coiHitty to another and from one 
sector of the society to another. These 
da^, it is rather the exception for high- 
ly, educated Americans to stay in one 
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place for extended periods. Career 
^ prpgress is Closely as^iated with geo- 
graphic mobility and willingness to 
change employers and job settings. 
From the mdividual's standpoint, ad- 
vancement cleariy relates to geographic 
ifiobility and \villingn^ to change em- 
ployers and [job settings. Generally 
speaking, the fnore highly ^ucated the 
person the greater his geographic mo- 
bility. A recent Bureau of the Census 
report on "Educational Attainment'' 
demonstrates {how men who moved 
from ope stat^ to another over the pe- 
riod of, a yeai) were more likely to be 
those with thejgreatest number of years 
of formal education. In March of 1970, 
1,019,000 men had moved to a differ- 
ent state than !the one they had resided 
in the precedihg year. Of this number, 
more than half (534,000) had from one 
to five years of college education. 
^ Progressing from those with the least 
educat^n to those with the most, the 
relationship of movers to th^ propor- 
tion of people at the educational level 
more than doubles. (Table 15) 

RflisHMMlri^ ^^^stcftaii fl( Nits CdHCSlidMil Ltwl 

Less thin high school educatton .S 

High school oonipleted J 

Onetothreeyeifiof cotiage 1.5 

. Fouryeirsofconeie 2.D 

Five or more years of oolleie 22 

^' The proportion of students who leave 
home to go to college has always been 
substantial* By the end of the 1960*s,' 
more than twb*thirds of all unctergrad- 
uate studentsp American cdleges and 
universities did not live with their par- 
ents or relatives. Many students mi- 
grated to other states or regions for 

. their education.^^ But We have alto seen 
that students going into education are 
less mobile thm od^r stu(fents aad that 
school administrators are stron^y tied 
to one locality* In this sense, education- 
H leadm have not shared in the 
national pattern. They have been de* 



nied access to the kinds of experience 
that come from mobility. 

More important than the local ori- 
gins and lack of mobility of most prin- • 
cipals is their ^local" as opposed to* 
^^cosmopolitan*' orientation in the sense 
first used by sociologist Robert Merton. 
Stated simply, what this means is that 
the locaiite confine his interests to his^ 
own community, and the cosmopolitan 
relates not only to his community but 
to the outside world as well. In his So- 
cial Theory and Social Structure, Mer- 
ton described p£(tterns of influence in 
terms of local and cosmopolitan influr 
entials, stating: 

The interviews with influentials had 
been centered oh their relations within 
the town. Yet, in response to the same 
set bf queries, some influentials spoke 
wholly in terms of the local situation in 
Rovefe (where the study was conducted), 
where others managed to incorporate.fre- 
quent references to matters far beyond the 
reaches of Rovere. A que;stion concerning 
the impact of the war upon the Rovere 
economy would elict in the one instance ' 
a response dealing exclusively with prob- 
lems w*lhin the town and in the oth^, to 
remarks about the national econorny or ^ 
iritemational trade. It was this character- 
istic patterning of response within a pe- 
culiarly local or $ more extended frame 
of reference — a patterning which could, 
perhaps, have been anticipated but which 
was not — that Jed to the conception of 
two major types of influentials: the local* 
and the 'cosmopolitan.' The locaiite large- 
ly confines his interests to this community. 
Rovere is essentially his wo^ld. Devoting 
little thought or energy to the Great So-^ 
ciety, he is preoccupied with local prob- 
lems, to the virtual exclusion*of the na- 
tional and int^rnati(Kial scene. He is, strict- * 
ly speaking, parochial. 

C(Milrariwise \ylth the cosmopolitan 
type. He has some interest in Rovere and 
must of course maintliin a minimum of re- 
lations within the community since he, too, 
exerts influence there. But he is also ori- 
ented significantly to^the world outside 
Rovere, and regards hmiself as an integral 
part of that world. He resides in Rovere 
but lives in the Great Society. If the kxral 
type is parochial, the cosmo^litan is'ecu- 
menicai.^* 
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Continuing his analysis, Mecton 
found that cosmopolitans had'Tjeen' 
more mobile. The locals were typically 
bom in Rovere op in its immediate 
vicinity, and went to school there, leav- 
ing orriy temporarily for their coUege 
and professional studies. "They held 
their first jobs in Rovere and earned 
their first dollars from Rovere people. 
When they came to work out their ca- 
reen-pattern, Rovere was obviously the 
plaice in which to do so. It was the only 
town with which they were thoroughly 
faniiliar, in wlDch they knew the ins * 
and outs of politics, business, and so- 
cial life* It was the only community 
which they knew and, equally impor- ' 

. tant, which knew them. Here they had 
developed numerous ^rsonal relation- 
ships." Whej^as 14 of the 16 locals in 
the Merton sample had lived in Rovere 

' for more" than 25 years, this was true 
for fewer than half the cosmopolitans. 
The. cosmopolitans were iypically re- 
cent arrivals who had lived in a suc- 
cession of communities in different 
parts' of the country. While the cos- 
mopolitans were more likely to be 

.youngei- than the local influentials^ the. 

' differences were not the r^ult of age 
compositimi alone. 

Merton then describes the path to 
success followed by the localises. "Far 
more than with the cosmopolitans, their 
inifluenceTjSts>on an elaborate network 
of personi^ relationships* In a formula 
which at Dnce simplifies and highlights 
the essential fact, we can ray: the in- 
fluence of local influentials rests not so 
muchx>n what they know but on whom 
they know. TTius, the c(nicem of the 
local inflyential with personal rdations 
is in part the product and in part the 
instrument of his particular type oi in- 
fluence. The local boy who makes 
good,' it seems, is likely to make it 
through good personal relations. . , . 

"With the cosmopolitan influential, 
all this change. Typically a newcomer 
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to the commi}nity, he does not and can- 
not utilize personal ties as his chief 
claim to attention. He usually comes 
into the town fully equipped with the 
prestige and skiUs associated with his 
business or profession and his *world- 
ly' experience. He begins his climb in 
the prestige-structure at a relatively 
high level. It is the prestige of his previ- 
ous achievements and previously 
acquired skills which make him eligible 
for^ place ih the local influence^^struc- 
ture. Personal relations are nmch more 
the product than the instrumentality of 
his influence."^® 

David Ri^man, pn the basis of other 
studies, has suggested the ways in which 
the roles of local and cosmopolitan in- 
fluentials may differ in different social 
structures.^ Reporting oh *Riesman*s 
ideas, Merton wrote: "Cosmopolitans 
who take on positions of fontial leader- 
ship in the community may be obliged 
to become middlemen, of tolerance, 
as they are caught between the upper 
millstone of the tolerant elite and the 
nether one of the intolerant maj(wi:^, 
and thus bm)me shaped into. being 
less tolerant than their former asso- 
ciates and tnorie so than their constit- 
uency.*^®^ 

It is not surprising that school prin- 
cipals should characteristically fall into 
the localite category. Education, as 
Hfiuch or more than any other organized^ 
activity in America, is locally-based. 
The school principal, like the local 
bank presid ^t who required sonie forty 
years to lise from his job as messenger, 
speaks feelingly of the slow, lone road 
on whiqjh **I worked my way up/* If 
the Mien(Hi analysis applies, arid we 
think* it doe:*, it would appear too that 
even those principals with a more cos- 
mopolitan orientation end by being 
for^ into the local mold* 



Wiio Is Chosen and Bow 

— J ; . 

M individuals, some principals may 



be willing, even eager, to assume a lead- 
ershif) role, though as Professor Sarasan 
pointed out, they do not always take^ 
advantage of the opportunities they, 
have to make changes. Some school 
superintendents have complained about 
this too: But all too often, even the most 
forward-looking are hampered by the 
system. Politics inevitably rears its 
head. Geherally, principals are selected 
and trained under the watchful eye of 
a patron in the central office of the 
school system. In the competition for 
administrative status and higl^r sal- 
aries, the kingmakers in the central of- 
fice ar6 able to cj^oose people who\are 
*'riglrt-thinkers*' according to their own 
values. The principal is usually pro; 
moted from small to larger schools,' 
frOm inner-city schools to more pres- 
tigious^ ones. These hifflrarchial con- 
siderations do not always correspond 
to the needs either of the school or the 
particular principal. What is important 
in the first place is to catch the eye of 
the right person in central office and 
then stay in his good graces. 

It foUows th^ that when the prin* 
cipal assumes office he is not en- 
couraged to initiate change. The neat- 
ness and promptness of his reports may 
become more important thail the qual*^ 
Jty of education in his school. There are 
always people who will want to review, 
any new program before it can be put 
into effect. At that point, objections 
may come from parents, teiachers, or 
just "policy.'* There ^ire always handy 
excuses for not instituting reform. Most 
attempts to change run into opposition 
from entrenched jpb^holders who feel 
themselves threateheih After all, the 
windis of change might blow them out 

Sometimes, when he wins $iipport 
from his staff or community to m^e 
' changes, a principal may be transferred^ 
to anoth^ schod* The priiK^ipal who 
changes the system stanch out as a cou- 
ragecHis and often lonely professional 



whose only reward may be the satisfac- 
tion of a job well done. And the inner- 
city schools, where the need is greatest, 
suffer most from these practices since 
they are on the lowest rung of the ca- 
reer ladder. 

The professional associations have 
cdbducted a variety of prograins in re- 
sponse to a growing feeling during the 
past few ye^ that princip^s should be 
released during the school day to en- 
gage in certain professional improve- 
ment activities. These have included 
regular college study, in-service pro- 
grams and exchange visits among prin- 
cipals. 

Inci^ased inter^t in new ideas and a 
desire to* implement them has begun to 
permeate the schools and their leader- 
ship. The concept 6i sharing respon- 
sibility, with an increased role for the 
faculty as a whole in developing guide- 
lines for methods of instruction has also 
gained ground in recent years, accord- 
ing to the NEA's J96S report on ele- 
mentary school principals. "When 
asked what specific activity they be- 
lieved was their most effective way to 
improve instruction, 57.4 percent of 
the supervising principal in 1968 
checked the itemf^By helfingto create 
a climate in which teachei^, individual- 
ly cdlectivdy, are encouraged to ex-^ 
periment and to shjtfe ideas/ This is' 
a broader concept, the NEA notes, 
than the one vo^d nmi frequently in 
1958 by 48 percent which waa worded 
as ''providing many instructional ma- 
teria and nudntaining high morale/' 
, The group approach was further sup- 
ported by the 1 968 replies to a question 
on hovy supervising princif^ approach 
the profblem of trying out new ideas 
and innovations. In 1958, more than 
80 percent of the princif^s rep<^^ 
that they liked to experiment wiUi new 
ideais; in 1968, approximately 30 per- 
cent rqp<»rted that "sinc^ I like to ex- 
pcriracptr I c<mstantly encourage in- 
dividual teachers to try innovations. In 
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1958, 13 percent of the supervising 
principals preferred to have other 
schools experiment before they tried 
new idea^; in 1968 clc^ to 65 percent 
reported that they encouraged their 
faculties and individual teachers to ex- 
amine the research on new ideas, pre- 
sent the evidence to the faculty and Uieri 
seek for agreement within the faculty 
on how the new ideas might be carried 
out. New ideas that led to change, both 
>*in 1958 and 1968, canae to a large ex- 
tent jfrom conferences and workshops, 
other principals, teachers, and, central 
office personnel. Parents and the com- 
munity accounted for a decreasing per- 
cent— jfrom 7 perc^ in 1958 to 1.2 
percent in 1968* Over the ten year pe- 
riod reported on by the NEA, coUege 
coufises as a source innovations in- 
creased in the decade from' 3 percent 
to 6.S p^ent the outstanding change 
was tt^ increased role of profes^onal 
reading ^ a course of new ideas — a 
percentage advance from 8 to 20,3 per* 
cent* 

The NEA also came up with some 
other informaticm that indicates h^ght^ 
ened social responsivenicK* Skiparvidng 
priiu:ipals have not much chained the 
extent of their leado^p and active 
membebhip status in churd^, youth 
groups, such as Scouting, fraternal 
^oups, health arid social wdfare or* 
ganizations, veterans and piuriptic , so- 
cieties, and inttttttlmr^ rdation^ 
groups. There was a significant decline 



lay activity has increased (where other 
types remained relatively static) sug- 
gests some increased social responsive- 
ness on the part of today's principal."^^ 
Descriptions of adaptable schools 
seem to bear out our thesis that cos- 
mopolitananfluences are present where 
there is educational innovation. In these 
schools, principals may create an in- 
novative staff by chbosing teachers, 
pc^ibly young, with a breadth of train- 
ing and cosmopcdite patterns- of in- 
formation and travel, ^ 
These are heartening trends, • but 
-tiiey^d<m*t go far enou^ in bringing 
the princifml into the mainstream. One * 
of the difficulties is that the United 
States is' a very large country many 
local, state and regional differences. 
But it has become increasingly evident 
that whether principals in thne small or 
even middle-sized school systems are 
^awfiffe of tl^ many currents moving 
throughout society, they and theii% stu- 
dents will inevitably be affected by 
tiiem* Principals themselves are becom- 
ing aware that greater versatility .and in- 
v^tivene^ are demanded. Increasing- 
ly, princif^ are becoming, as the VtEA 
* described it, ''the nucld of cor|3s ex- 
perts w1k> group mid regroup as neces- 
sary to meet tiK^.cl^enges and prob- 
lems as they arise."^ Because of hk 
podtion^ tte i»jncipal is drawn into 
many activities and is exposed to many, 
movements atkl pressure that are not 
part <rf tlw teacher's experience. The 
{mnciind will have to pull together the 



in ]ead»:^p and active partkipation 

in busimss (n^anizaticMis and cpmmu- ' insists he gains from his expoience to 



nity recmticm cultural poups. 
""But the most dramatic diange during 
the d^ade in tht percmts,*^ tt^ NEA 
report said,^ ^^indtoat^ incraased {Mir- 
ticipaticm in politic party »<x:ganiza- 
tions and ri^te groups. Wlole 
the |»:qporti(m shd^ng ^ ex|^<iiiig 
int^^t of pfinqi^ in current and 
often cmitromaal pr<^ms is not 
large in rdirtion to di^ total number of 
resfxmdrats, the fact that tiiis area* (tf 



Ifring hew resound to the instruction- 
al proems — m<»^ ias a group leader 
than 1^ the commanding ofScet of old* 
(Heater ,cross*fertiIi2ation will benefit 
ewryone and h^p to lift the principid 
out €i hh» local enviionment onto the 
cosmopolitan {riane. Only tiien, wih he 
be able to deal ^e^vdy i^tibi the new 
^nai^ on the :sc>p(ds as a result of 
chai^ Uiat are t»^caUy naticmal in 
charact^. . 
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Costs of the 




It is simple enough to<state the {^ob- 
lem of the costs for producing leaders 
for thd public schools and the amount 
the system is willing to pay for their 
services. Any logical person can say 
that the components of the estimates 
are:f 



Costs q( EAicatioo 



this 



le costs of education — in 
^ instance, the Masters degree. ^ 
a.*The cost to the higher education 

institution. 
b^The cost to the individu^ fdr 

his degree, 
c. Tht costs to the school systems 
which give pay increments^for 
the Masters degrw. 

2. The costs to the schoot^tem for 
the specific j^rvice oif priadpals 
<over and above that for the serv- 
ice of teachers.) 

However, the processes of arriving 
at these cost estimates are so complex 
and full df quali&adpns that we are 
presenting a sunmiary ci ptesmi es- 
timates at the end this section (pp. 
54, 55). We tdm the interest jpead- 
er to the discu^ons concemmg die 
specific and detail^ pointe which fd- 
low. 



Costs of Graduate Degrees in Edu- 
cation to the Higher Education Institu- 

tiOTL " ' 5 

It is only recratly that higher edu- 
cation institutions have started to ex- 
amine their {^'ocedures and i^ograms 
ifl relation to their costs. A whole new 
set of inrocedures have had to be de- 
vdpped and a new center at the West- 
erq Interstate Commission for Higher 
ication — The National Center for 
lucational Management Systems — 
has be^ set up wi£ Qfike of Educa- 
rtion 'land Ford Foundation suf^rt to 
pursuisi this complex ta^. 

Budget im)cedures, organizational 
tmns and methods allocation of 
costs <3i various witfiin university shared 
service libraries to parking lots) have 
all had to be surfaced, defined and^al- 
looted within each institution. After 
tiiat, agreement among the institutions 
(vrith some ^^ns t&^mg on.the over- 
tone of a UN talk) are worked out. 

The |»x)cedu]^ is to d<$vhi all 
costs to a stud^t c^dit Jiour i^is by 
tevel: low^ (fre^en and sopho- 
mc^), upper (junicm and seiiiors), 
Masters and Doctcmite. lliis method 
reveals clearly that the a»ts are lowest 
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at the beginning of undergraduate ed* 
ucation and increases steadily with the 
doctoral level being the mosrt expen- 
sive.^"*. 

A study 'instructional Analysis of 
Tennessee Public Higher Education" 
by the Tennessee Higher Education 
Commission found the following rela- 
tive costs by level for. students in edu- 
cation with the average for all fields per 
credit hour:^^ 



TiMtIS 

T«tal litttrutiitnat Qm Hr Mm CrtiH Htiir 



Ltww l^p^ir mil 

Lml Lmi fm i mil IMirM 

Education $13.76 $18.45 $30.90 $76.39 
Average ail 

fields 12.65 20.30 46.98 111.68 



Except at the lower level (freshrnan- 
sophomore), the costs per^credit hour 
are less in education -tyan the average 
for all fields. At the Masters and Doc- 
torate levels they are nearly one^third 
less. ^ 

However, this cannot be construed^ 



as a lesser commitment to the field of 
education by Tennessee as compared 
to other fields since the quantitative 
production of credit hour^ in education 
so outstri):^ any other field of graduate 
study. At the Masters and professional 
level, 17,062 credit hours of education 
were given— :32 percent of the total 
credit hours produced at this leyel. The 
credit hours generated at the Doctorate 
level for educaitipn were 18 percent of 
the total ci'edit hours for all 17 fields of 
doctoral study (Table 1 7). 

One would think that it would be 
possible to now estimate the cost of a 
graduate degree by simply computing 
the number of credit hours needed to 
complete a degree and then multiply 
by the cost per credit hour to derive the 
total. But there are wide variations in 
the expenditures at the graduate level 
by institutions in the same state. . 

At the Masters and prof^ional lev- 
els in Tennessee there are ten different 
institutions^offering programs in edu- 
cation. We have already cited the aver- 
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Agriculture 

Biotogical Sciences 

Business & Commerce 

Commynidtion Subjects ^ 

Computer Science 

EOttATION 

Engineertng 

Fine & Applied Arts 

For«gn Languages & Lit 

Forestfy 

Geogr^ 

Health Professions 

Home Economics 

Lai^uageAfts 

Law 

LItmify Science 
Matheinaticit Sdences 
MilitafySdences 
Philoe^* 
Physical Sciences 



PmtMlQgy 
PuWfcf^' 



: Services Curriculum 
R^fkm&Tlieology 
SodatSdence 
Interdisciplinary Studies 

TeW 



944 

2,972 
4^ 
188 
90 

AM 
977 
791 
S9 
405 
620 
742 
1,866 
8,339 
669 
2,265 
^*60 
204 
2,637 
3,744 
3^20 
IS 
4,589 
63_ 
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546 
54 

6 
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tux, 

am 

84 

138 
4 
66 
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191 

895 
. 740 
18 

570 
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* Instruction adjusted for estimated load of education' majors on other departments (1.10). Budget data from Ref. 11, 
enrollment data from Ref. 10, allocation of Deans' offices and supervised teaching not included for Berkeley and Los 
Angeles. Discussed in "Costs of Study in Education" by Jame»^anner. . 



age cost per student credit hour to be 
$30.90. The lowest expenditure is 
$24.88 at Tennessee Technological 
University and the highest is $56,22 at 
the University of TennessecrNash- 
ville.s^ Thus, the cost of providing a 
Masters degree in education„ in the 
same «ate is mor^ than twice as much 
at one institution as it is at anothe^. 

Two institutions in Tennessee biffer 
the Doctorate in Education and, their 
expenditures per student credit hour 
are $67 J3 and479»52 respectively,^^ 

Because of the newness of this ap- 
proach and the ne^ for access t6 com- 
plex data we asked Mr. James Farmer 
of Systems Research, Inc., Los Angeles, 
Caliifomia, to develop an estimated cost 
for a Masters and Doctorate of Educa- 
tion degree in California. 

His conclusions were: * * 

"The basic instruction cost, given 
in Tabl^ 18: then consists of the base 
cost and adjusted instruction. The 
value approximates the cost of instruc- 
tion for a Masters degree in tenns of 
annual cost p^ major. If orgamzed,re- 
search) laboratory schools, and public 
service projects are included, the cost 
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per student per year is higher and ap- 
proximate the cost for a second stage 
doctorate student. (This leaves most of 
the organized research and public sen^ 
ice unallocated to instruction and re- 
search. There appeared to be no better 
approximation from the data available.) 

"Thus, for the system, the annual 
costs pei; student major appear to be^ 
from $2200 to $3000 with significant 
differences between thecampuse. 

**Since University students are ex- 
pected to pursue their program^ full- 
time, a credentisd should represent 
some 30 student (semester) credit hours, 
or approximately $2200. As shown in 
Table 19 systemwide only 43 students 
received their Master of Education de- 
gree of sbme 500 students enrolled in 
the Masters progfam with an education 
major. It is not possible to estimate pro- 
du^ptivity— clearly many of the educa- 
tion majors must be receiving other de- 
grees. Otherwise, the cost, per degree 
would be some $24,000. If a student 
completes the Mastei^ degree with 45 
student (semester) credit hours, then 
the cost would be approximately 
$3300. Attrition, or program changes. 



TaMtIS 
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Doctor of 

EducatloA 127 
Master of Arts 

in Teaching 3 
Master of 

Education 43 



41 



10 



86 



24 



m 41 U IIS 



* Data from Ref. 10. Bachelors degrees and PhD not 
identified by field; education majors may have tfitn 
included. 

appears to be a major factor in the Uni* 
versity*s unit costs. 

"The University awarded 127 Doc- 
tor of Education de^ees for the 996 
, students in the Doctorate program* If 
this were the case, then systemwide, 
the average student would be taking 
7.9 years to complete the program, 
costing some $24,000 peKdegree* A|)- 
parently, some education majors are 
taking other degrees or there is* a high 
rate of attrition. It is not passible to 
determine this from the availably data. 
Most of the students are clustereci in the 
second stage of their doctoral program 
on the Berkeley and Los Angeles cam- 
^i)uses;'«» 

Estimate one: Our estimate of the 
institutional cost of a Masters degree is 
$3,000./ 

WhaCTs the relationship between^- 
stitutional costs and student tuition? 

Selma Mushkin, a nationally rec- 



ognized authority in the economics of 
education, recently developed an anal- 
ysis as to the income by source for col- 
leges and universities for 1957-58 and 
1967-68. Her conclusions are aH«l- 
lows: 

"The estimated amounts for eaeh 
source of' funds are shown in Table 20. 
As the table suggests, tuition and fees 
financed over 3 percentage points ij^ore 
of student higher education in 1967- 
68 than a decade earlier; the share of 
state and local funds rose about 1 per- 
centage point, and that for the federal 
government yery little, except as feder- 
al aids to students helped in the en- 
largement of financing through tui* 

Esil/nate Two: The student pays 
aboiit^ percent or $ 1 ,200 of the cost 
for the Masters degree ($3,000) and 
the net\ institutional support is $4>800« 
- Costh of Graduate Degrees in Edu- 
cation to the Student , 

The most recent estimates as to out- 
of-pocket expenditures for graduate 
study in the field of education a^e also . 
contained in 'The American School Su- 
perintendent,!' a 1971 report by the 
^^erican Association of School Ad- 
nHnj^rators. 

This study qu^tionnaired a weighted 
national sample of i^tiperintendents by 
size of district (number of pupils) to de- 
termine facts concerning expenditures 
and som'ces pf financial support while 
pursuing graduate study. 
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Tuition and fees 

Gifts and endown^nt earnings 
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Other . 
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E^^te*^ CiptiiMyvfi by SupiriiilMidMili 
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ttxlli-ye» 


^3 


4 _ 
T#lal iiivMbiient 
Iti ysAnle prtp'Mit 


• 


Percent . 


Perfent 


Percent 


Percent ' 


Less than $1,000 

$1.000<>2,499 

$2,50(M,999 

$5,000-7.499 

$7,50»-9,999 

$10,000 or more 


9.5J5- 
57.7 

m 

5.4 

1 
1.0 


13.795 

52.3" 

25.3 

ae 

2.1 


57% 
10.3 
34i 
233 

8.4 

m 


6.2% 
42.0 
29.5 
13.0 

2.8 

65 


ToUil 


100.0% 


100.0% 


^ ioai% < 


mo% 


Not reporting 


32.0% 


87^% 


87i% 


♦ 29i% 


Mean expoflditore 


$2,17r 


$2,313 


$5,515 


$3,487 


Median expenditure 


$2,053 ^ . 


$2,041 


$4,995 


$2,653 ' 



According to Table. 21 the mean 
cost for superintendents )vas slightly 
more than $2,000 on Rasters pro- 
grams with a total investment in grad- 
uate education which averaged about 
$3,500. ' 

This study excludes any e^mat^ of 
costs of unearned wag;es fori the time 
spent in graduate programs mar might 
*have been used to prqvide ina)ine to 
the student.* 

. The data with regard to 'full-time 
study in residence are at variance with 
other information we have obtained 
(NCATE study; see Table 11, p. 35 
regarding part-time enrollment). The\ 
AASA study indicates superintendents 
spent two sem^tcrs in Ml-time rc^i-^ 
' dence for the Masters degree and three\ 
semesters full-time work for the sixth 
year. If these data are correct, persons] 
obtaining all three: the Masters, the 
six-year credential, and the Doctorate 
spmd a total of seven sem^t^ in fuU- 
time study : ' 

If this is the case, it would be proper 
to add to the dollar ^ount 6f the out- 



* For a dlscu^lon of this eosMsee TheodoK 
Schultz, 'Investment In Hunum Capital*'' Amm- 
Icm Economic Jieview, LI U96l), Dp, l-t7; 
Gary B^ken Human Capital, New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press,. 1964, p. 77. 



of-pocket costs listed above the addi- 
tional cost of two years salary fgr the 
Doctorate degree and ^ of a year for 
the Masters degree (unless, as we sus- 
p^t, the great {H^oportion of work is 
done during the summer sessions). 

{low is graduate education sup- 
ported? ' " . 

The National Academy of Sciences 
data bank asks Doctorate recipents 
how they supported their graduate 
study. Thef .data requested fi^ into 
three categoric by the number qf se- 
mesters of support through: 

a) Federal assi^lanc^— 9 p'ro^^ms 

b) Institution^ assistapfce — 5 i:ate- 
gories " , 

c) Own and family support — 5 
areas 

We have examined the information 
on 4559 recipients of the Doctorate in 
Educational Administration and Su- 
pervisicm for the period 1967-1^70 in- 
clusive. 69*05 percent of this group 
(3148 individuals) supplied data on 
33,81 1 semestm of study, an average 
of 10 J semesters per Doctorate candi- ' 
date rq>orting. 

Tabid 22 shows clearly that ahnost 
80 percent (79.48) of them had to de- 
pend upon self help for 58.71 percent 
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Suppertetl 


Own earnings 


67.19 


40.87 


Spouse earnings ^ 


25.44 


9.72 


Family earnings 


5.80 


2.50 


Loans 


18.96 


5.62 \ 


Other , 


7.91 


2.57 



of the semesters for which they report 
support was needed. 

The break-^wn in this category of 
own or family support shown in Table 
23 reveals that 50 p^cent of the semes- . 
ters supported were by their own andr 
or spouses* earnings. 

The G.I. bill which figured so prom- 
inently as a source of support reported , 
by the superintendents, in the A ASA 
St J Jy does not loom as large with this 
group.* Here 18.84 percent reported 
support from this source for 9.97 per- ^ 
cent of the semesters that they attended 

Of Che fifty percent of superintendents who 
responded to this question on financial support 
in the superintency study, an average of 69.4% 
received .CI or veterans benefits (American 
School Superintendent, p. 49). 



school. nawever,nhis is still the largest 
single source of support from federal 
ources. i 

Estimate Three: Graduate students 
in education spend about $2,000 out- 
of-pocket to attain a Masters degree. 

Cost of Gradiiate Degrees in 
Education to the School System 

The widespread diversity of size, 
type and setting of the school districts of 
the co4fitry are markedly reflected in 
the national fiscal support and exp^^ndi- 
ture patterns. Whether one looks at the. 
wealth behind each student, the amount 
spent per st^Went, or the numbers of 
students per teacher, the range is great. 
And — surprising to most persons the 
range within each state is almost as 
great as the range in expenditure in the 
nation. 

Since education is primarily a per- 
sonal service operation, the greatest 
proportion (about 80 percent) of the 
local expenditures go for salaries mid 
fringe benefits for teachers, adminis- 
trators, bus dovers, and the many other 
related service persofinel who maintain 
the total complex. 

The total amount spent for adminis- 
tration is large in dollars bt>t small in 
proportion to the total operational cost. 

During the 45-year period from 
1920-1965 the proportion which the 
U. ST. elementary and secondary schools 



Ta«i*i« 

The Pe^eeii^iie ef Net Civreiil E^NfMHtoee 
Selieel Syileiiie tpeiMlfM^ 



Hipii ^^p 

lie^lltii Qnvter Tmiqi 
171^ U\% 

2.84 3.57 4.49 

3.92 5.03 6.16 
3.87 4.S3 



3.66 4.61 

2.76 3.59 
3.43 
4*95 
3.91 
3.54 



6.47 
6.48 
4.85* 
4.50 '6.33 
6.% 9.32 
5.72 * 8.19 
4.30 5.35 



MIgb Tep 

Meto Querler Tentt 

Site a\% 148% 

1 2.58 'i.20 3.65 

2 2.90 3.^ v>4.l9 

3 3i4 3J^ 4.73 

4 3.64 A2t ^ 

5 3.89 4.87 5J5 
,6 5.11 6.33 8.37 
fl 6.58 7i8 9.2f 



Wlk Teip 
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i.7»% 4Ji% m% 

4.71 7.47 9.59 



ZM 5.11 
3.68 4.90 



3.e 

3.65 
3.54 
3J9 
3,70 



4.84 

4.72 



7.52 

7.30. 

6i5 

m 



4.71 6.42 
4.16 * 5.14 
4.68 5.57 
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spent on adrtiinistration fluctuated only 
slightly from a low of 3.3 percent 
(1957-58) to a high Qf 3.9 percent 
(1939-40). This stability occurred dur- 
ing a period when the proportion spent 
on instruction decreased from a high of 
^1.0 percent <!920) to ajov^ of 50.2 
percent *(>955-56XJbacir1o 55.0 perr 
cent ( 1 965-66). lOuring the same period 
fixed charges rose steadily from per- 
cent to 6,5 percent in 1965-66. 

In dollars spent for administration 
the amount increased almost 30 fojd 
from $36,752,000 in J920 to $937,- 
646,000 in 1965-66.»3 

The stability of spending for admin- 
istration evidenced on the national lev- 
el is not present for administration on 
a district to district level. In a recent 
study which compared allocations by 
district the median was 3.79 percent of 
the net^expenditure, but disrtcts in the 
top tenth spent 6.48 percent as shown 
in Table 24 on the opposite page. 



The fact that the top 10 percj?ni of 
the districts spend nearly twice as much 
proportionally is partially a function of 
district size but also is affected by the 
wide differences in salaries paid ad- 
ministrators. 

Table 25 below shows that 3.7 per- 
cent of the assistant principals in' sys- 
tems of 12,000 or more students (not 
the smallest districts) received less than 
$8,000 in 1968-69, while 1.2 percent 
made between $17,000 and $19,000. 
The same wide spread in compensation 
extends all the way up to the level of 
chief state school officers where the 
range is from $13,750 (Montana) to 
$45,000 (New York).»5 

However, given the fact that it is 
probable that all of the principals in 
one state may receive more pay than 
one or more of the State Superintend- 
ents of Public Instruction, there is a 
thread of policy which r^ns through 
most salary schedules for Ic^al school 
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employees. This is the general accept- 
ance of the "preparation type" salary 
schedule. Under this type of approach 
school systems pay for: 

1 . Type of position; teacher, coun- 
sdor, principal 

2. Amount of education: AB, MA, 
Specialist, Ph.D. 

3. Number of years of experience: 
in the system, in another school 
system 

While there may be a large overlap 
in the various schedules such that a 
young ne^ principal may have some 
high degree "old timers" on his staff 
who may get a bigger pay check for 
classroom teaching, in general we- can 
'Say that the largest salary differentials 
are accorded in the order listed, above, 
namely: position^ degree status, expe- 
^ence. 

Benson pointed out the positional 
clifferential in terms of lifetime earnings 
in Minneapolis: 

For example, in Minneapolis* it was 
found in 1966-67 that the present value 
of the lifeUme- earnings of a teacher who 
succeeded to a junior high principalship 



after 10 >ears of leaching was $178,622. 
while the present value of earnings of a 
person who remained in ihe classroiini 
while accumulating iO semester credit 
hours after the Masters degree was only 
$162,000. Relative to earnmgs for ^0 
years of teaching with a Bachel<>rs de- 
gree only, the extfa pay was nearly twice 
as great for the principal as for the well- 
trained teacher: $35,394 as compared 
wUh $ 1 8,794^ [See Charles S. Benson arid 
Clifford P. Hooker, A Study of Salaries 
for Professional Rersonnel ^Minneapolis: 
Minneapolis Public Schools; ^967), p. 
8.]»7 

For the. purposes o( this study we 
haye examined the salary schedules of 
a number of districts of varying size in 
this cduntry to find if there were a com- 
mon thread of implicit policy which 
runs through the schedules and might 
iilimiinate the various values placed on 
position, degree and experience. We 
use this as an illustration and not 
claim as being replresentative of the o^ ^ 
eration of the system as a whole-^if 
such were even possible! 
^ From this analysis of 16 districts^ 
of varying size'in different parts of the 
cpuntry we found that payments above 



?A Sri^^P"^"^' "^^^^ City. BaJtimorcjLos'Angelcs, Chicago 

^KrSS:t^'^ Poijland, Ore; Denver, Cplb.; Buffalo, N. Y.: Austin, Texas * 
n'ffi2*^o i^}f?}?h^^^Xf '^^^ NJ.;„Y0ungsiown, C: St. Landry Parish. U. 

12,000-24.999 pupils: Visalia, Calif.; Boise, Idaho: Duluth, Minn.; Buncomlje Co., N.C • 
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the basic salary schedules were 
creased on the average as fojllows: < 



m- 



ERLC 



i 

i { 



\ 



Percent of 
Increase 



1 . Position (the 
priiicipalship) 65 

2. : Unit of Education ^ 

(Mast6rg) 10-11 

3. Ye^ of experience ^ 4-6 

Since the increment for the prineipal- 
ship was adjusted in ea&h instance lf> 
the length of servipe during the year 
(most principals work jnore days, than 
teachers) and the principals' salaries 
Mfcre also compared to tcj^chers' sched- 
ules at the Masters degree and five 
l^ears experience^ level (the general en- 
try point for the principalship), >ve feel 
that this estimate is in the ball park. 
The range of position payment differ- 
ence is 40-120 percent with the average 
65 percent. On the basis of ^tfiese data 
we arrived at the following: . 

Estimate Four: School systems^ay 
approximately $750 per year differen- 
tial to teachers JTor the Masters degree. ' 

Estimate Five: School sys;ems pay 
approximately $5,800 per year for the 
position of principal over and above 
that for a teacher. 



Actual Salaries Paid in Michigan 

To examine if th^ degree level and 
e?i;perience factors are in fact reflected 
in principal salary* payments, we com,-* 
piled four contingency tables to shp4^ 
the relationship between salary ^^legrees 
and experience at the elementary and 
secondary principalship levels in 
Michigaq. 

The tables below show conclusively 
that the largest proportions of the low- 
est isalaried principals, under $13,000, 
(5^4,^% el^menjary, 60.5% secondary) 
are m the Bachelors degree categories 
and the highest prQportion of the high- 
est salaried principals, $18,000 plus, 
are in the Doctorate category (5S.4% 
elementary, 75.0% secondary.) - 

Salary levels are also related to the 
years of experience. Those with less 
experience are more likely to be in the 
lower ranges of the salary scale' than 
tho^jAlio^havegiven moi»e time to the 
systejnfi. Tables 28 and 19 document . 
this fact. For the elementary principals 
58.6 percent of those with 0-4 years of 
experience make under $P -10 while 
ohly 7.9percentjof those w^ti- ' .ore than 
39 years of experience get this salary. 
Twenty-seven percent of those at this* 
level bf experience, are in fact ipaking 
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over $18,000. 

The same situation is true for the 
sec6hdary principals which can be seen 
by examining Table 29. Those in the 
0y4 years of experience category make 
up 59.1 percent of those earning less 
than $ 1 3,000 per year while those who ' 
have pren over 39, years to the system 
*have only. 14.3 percent of their ranks 
earning this amount. In fact, 60.7 per- 
cent of those with more than 39 years 
of experience a'^ salaried over $ 1 8,000. 



Summary of Present Estimates ^ 

Because the data come from a vari- 
ety of sources they can be quite differ- 
ent, as we have indicated in the dis- 
cussion of each variable. The reader 
could be quite correct in challenging 
the assumptions and developing his 
own estimates for a particular situa- 
tion. (State, higher education institu- 
tions, or type of student group) 
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I. The costs of education — ^Masters 
degr^ L ' 

a. To the highei^ educatioir~" 
institution $1,800 
($3,000— $1,200 paid 

. * intuition); 

b. To the stuident 2,000 



$3,800 

2. The costs to the school system 
a* Teacher salary differ^tial 
' . for a Masters degree 

N(;^nniiaUyX $ 750 

b. PiincSp^sal^ dt£fer^tial 
for pc^tion 

(adnuaUy) $5,800 

Putting this on an annual national 
basis — * " 

Ilie present nufl^ers <tf ^ . 
Mast^ in ediicaticm^|^<^^ 
is at 80,0(]iO po^ns? llt^^o^^ 
imtitationsarespendbig ^^^^ : > 

In|Bviduw ^ndtn^ to - ' : 

\000 X ilfiOO) ; .160,000,000: 



get;! 
(8p, 



\ $3O4;opo,i0eo 




The major costs upon which we 
have made decisions are: 

a. To the higher education institu- 
tion: Many insdtutions' pro^anis at 
the Masters degre^^ in education level 
are self supporjifig from tuition and 
fees. Are we proper jn lohsidering an 



institutional contribution of $1,800? 
We don't know but feel there is con- 
siderable subvention of higher educa- 
tion data that has yet to come to light. 

b. To the individual: What about 
foregone income? If individuals take off 
two semesters to do full-time, study, 
doesn't the irftlividual contribute 2/3 rd* 
of a year's salary which @ $ 1 0,000 per 
year could approximate $6,700? We . 
think that the great majority of students 
in education get the Masters degree 
while holding a full-time job and there- 
fore did not include this fn our cost es- 
timate. 

c. To the school systeiif: The NEA 
reports that the average salary dif- 
ferential for the Masters'^egree on sal- 
ary schedules has nearly doubled in 
dollar amounts between 1962-3 and 
1969-70, from $348 to $675,^« Hpw- 
ever, the larger cities pay considerably 
more for the attainment of thp M.A. 
New York City pays $1,500. Since 
there afe many more teachers in the 
larger systems, we feel our $750 es- 
timate to be' tenable. In actual practice, 
the salaries paid to teachers averaged 
$9,218 while that paid principals was 
$ 1 5, 1 26 for 1 970-7 1 according to NEA 
estimates. This difference of $5,908 is 
slightly higher than our estimate- of 
$5,800.»» 

However, two questions come to 
mind with regard to these data. 

I With the lack of evidence that a 
Masteis degree teacher performs better 
in the classroom, Js the system wise in 
spending almost 850 million dollars for 
this degree alone or could these funds 
be directed toward some reward system 
related to pupil ^wth? 

2. Since the public schools are pay- 
ing a differential of over 400 milHon 
dollars for the principalship position, 
why is to Uttle attention being paid by 
the federal government to this key slot? 
Only about $4 million out of over 5 bil- 
lion ''is direct^ toward upgrading ad- 
ministrators, none of which is pointed 
directly toward the principal. 
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A PldLti for 





rovement 



Gifted man or woman power, it 
seems, does not automatically ri^ult 
from the completion of prescribed 
courses in education. Many Americans 
have made impprtant condibutions to 
education without benefit of the. Doc- 
torate. Among them are two former 
U. S. Commissioners of Education, 
Francis Keppel and Harold Howe. 
Some outstanding leaders have come 
from quite different disciplines. James 
B. Conant was a j^ysicist before he 
became presid^t of Harvard. Horace 
Mann w^ trained at law. It is all very 
well to s^ that we need extraordinary 
men and women to fill positions of edu- 
cational* leadership* But where are 
they? As has been staged by a number 
of people, '^American education, un- 
fortunately^ has no surplus of able, en- 
lightened, creative, knowledgeable, and 
effectiveieaders.*' 

In our opinion we must make the 
best use of what we have, both in t^ms 
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of the system itself and the people who 
command ii. We do not favor' making 
major structural changes in the locally- 
b^sed system. The system we have cor- 
responds to our deepest instincts as 
people. There would be no advantage 
to turning the whole thing over to the 
fedj^al govemmrat. What can be done? 

Just as the principal's role and per- 
forijrtance* need to be examined in the 
context of (he social system in which 
he works to arrive at an understanding 
of tiie influences of social forces and 
pressures on him, a training program < 
needs to draw attention to forces ex- 
ternal to tte school. 

School administrators have been 
thrown, somewhat against their own 
inclinations and desire for order and 
symmetry, into Ute center of all the is- 
sues imd pressure <tf American society. 
Some are finding ti^ pressures unbear- 
able and are quitting the field of educa- 
tion altogether. Several problems can 



force thehi put: ac|ual attacks, teachei; 
strikes and negotiation, the caliber of 
superintendents and school board mem- 
bers, inadequate financing, student un- 
rest and general $ociak:ultural fennenl. 

Because of the inflexibility of grad- 
uate programs to change Doctorate de- 
I gree requirements, several attempts to 
f provide training anB jdev^pment op- 
. portunitie^ without a d^g;ree have been 
' started. One, the Washington Intern- 
ships in Education, has been in opera- 
tion for six years with about one hun- 
dred persons completing its one year 
program. The goal of tte prc^am is to 
provide a national perspective for about 
twenty persons a year and is not con- 
cerned about where the intorm d^ide 
to take positions after their internship. 
It is believed that they will choose as- 
signments where th^ feel tl^ can 
make- maximum use of their learnings 
and thus contribute to education in 
its broadest sense. It is interesting to 
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note that education's largest employer, 
the public elementary and secondary 
schools, has attracted only eight of 
these people. Further, only one of these 
eight has not already received en* is in 
tli^ process of earning a Doctorate 
through some bgher education institu- 
tion. 

The Office of Education has just 
started the National Program for Edu- 
cational Leadership involving seven 
institutions and agencies to attract per- 
sons from other fields (theology, law, 
engineering . . .) into educaticm and 
^vide ^penences and training for 
them to dhter the field of education in 
leadt^hip roles. (No degree is grai^ted 
and ptescntly only 35 persons are in- 
volve!.) : * 

It seems e^ddent that a training fpciis 
on the kjsy persons in charge of the in* 
dividual school — the principal-^an 
re^t in a direct improvenient of Iht 
school. This training must be of a new 
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type which would take the princip:ii out 
of his immediate environment and ex- 
pose him to national problems and 
processes, training that would give him 
diversity of ej^perience and knowledge 
to bring back to his leadership of the 
school and community. Many studies 
have pointed out the effectiveness of 
those witha^more cosmopolitan orienta- 
tion: 

• more innovative principals se- 
cured their information about curricu- 
lar innovation from more cosmopolite 
sources than did less innovative prin- 
cipals*^ 

• successful principals are more 
mobile — la^ are employed in the area 
where they were reared*^* 

• the highly innovative principals 
had more participation in conventions 
and 59 percent of them said they had 
travelled outside their districts for pro- 
fessional reasons (vs. 38 percent na- 
tional average)*^ ^ 

• elementary principals in develop- 
ing programs to meet the needs of local 
schools must be prepared to cope with 
ravironm^ntal changes of ' a society 
with a strong social purpose. 

We concur with many ideas ex- 
pressed in a recent article, **A New Kind 
of Principal," by Willard Wayson when 
he stated concerning training: 

Training: Look for knowletfee rather 
than credentials. Value breadth of educa- 
tional expejrience in a variety of settings 
and fiejdkr Training in education is not 
necessary and may even be detrimental to 
problem solving in today*s schools. Look 
for knowledge of sociology, political sci- 
ence, community organization, innovmive 
educational {Jesses, organizational 
change processes, or related fields. Look 
for knowledge of social problems and a 
willingne^ to hypothesize their causes, 
but distrust answers that imply that causes 
are not often separated in time and dis- 
tance from effects. Reject answet^ that 
imply that social problems are just too 
complex to be resolved. Seek evidence of 
intensive knowledge of or^nizations and 
bow they fijnction. The candidate should 
know about the usefulness of organiza- 



tions for attaining goals, the relationship 
between organizations and society, the 
influence of organizations on people, with* 
particular knowledge about the pathology 
of bureaucracies (not to denounce bureauc- 
racies but to prevent their ill-effects). The 
candidate should also have knowledge of 
educational goals and should know how to 
locate and use resources and expertise, to 
help develop a school that can attain those 
goals. He should show that he knows that 
the usual simple statement of goals is of 
(ittle value in either organizing or evaluat- 
inga^chool. 

Jrfese criteria c^ll fur a different kind 
of^rson to fill the principalship. Our 
world demands educational reform, and 
reform necessitates change. Despite wide- 
spread attempts to do so, one cannot pos- 
sibly change without changing. Changing 
the product of an organization requires 
changing what people do. What the ad- 
ministrator does always affects what peo- 
ple do and what they produce: thus, chang- 
mg the princtp^lship seems imperative for 
improving education. Consequently, the 
recruiting or the training of principals who 
function differently should be a major 
priority of educational reform. These 
principals will have different experience, 
different training, different attitudes, dif- 
ferent loyalties,, and different functions. 
The new principals, whe/ever we can find 
them, are the best source of information 
about just what those differences might 
be. America can ill-afford to ignore their 
contritnitions or permit their demise as 
long as the school system h supported as 
an infiu^tiat and powerfiii social institu- 
tion. Even if its present formal structure 
shoufd* decline in importance, education 
as a social process cannot be eliminated, 
and it will reappear in some new organi- 
zational forms. From all indications, these 
new forms will depend on competent lead- 
ers who have the skills and who perform 
the role exhibited by the new principal.*^ 

Our goal is to give a large number of 
our present principals ''different expe- 
ricnce, di£ferent training, different loy- 
alties, and diffident functions/* 



How A^ould we do this? 

fVe propose a refocused three-phased 
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action-oriented program that would 
deal directly with the reform of the ex- 
isting system in a training and develop- 
ment capacity and that would concern 
itself solely with public school prin- 
cipals and assistant principals. Such a 
program must deal, with the following 
areas: (a) questions that ^should be in* 
vestigated; (b) method of implementa- 
tion of reforms; (c) organizational 
structure and operations of the pro- 
gram; and *(d) costs. 

A. The Qoeslioiis — * 

About Leadership Personnel 

• The need for teacher training has 
long been recognized and is met with 
the allocation of a great deal of nation- 
al effort in money and programs. Is the 
training of school administi^ators as 
importa&t as that of teachers? I^hould a 
national program consider the puUic 
school principal and his development? 

• While American educaGon has 
attempted in the last twenty years to de- 
fine teaching, have we tried to deter- 
mine what a good principal does and 
how to enhance his rffectiveness? 

• Will the continued lack of interest 
in the importance of the princii>al result 
in further decline in the profession? Is 
some focus required to recruit better 
personnel and ensure high quality pro- 
grams for training? 

• Can we identify a process that will 
further support a principal beyond his 
training period? 

About the School System 

• While there are many good prin- 
cipals in our public schools Uxlay, is 
their excellence in spite of or because 
of the system? Could a program of lead- 
ership development for those p^ple 
who.are dire^dy in charge of the schools 
have a new impact on the system? 

• Is there a way of uj^ding tte 
existing system without psychologically 
downgrading those presently ser^^&it? 

^ Can a program be* deviled which 



wiU enlist the support of the system to 
the advantage of the individual partici- 
pant and his school during and after his 
participation? 

• Through what type of individual 
can gains to the system be maximized? 

• What proc^ure can assure that 
gains in personal development for those 
holding leadership ^positions will dir(^t- 
ly benefit the system and not result in 
their exodus from it? 

B* Method of Impienientation 

B^ause of the scope of the proposed 
project its specific implementation can- 
not be described in this proposal in de- 
tail. In outline form, however, it would 
perform the following tasks, all de- 
signed to enhance the overall under* 
standing and ability of American public 
school principals: 

1. This project, national in scopfe, 
would provide 1,000 principals or as- 
sistant principals per year with an op- 
portunitytor a full year's training. (Tl^ 
UOOO selected from the under 35 age 
pool which presently numbers around 
13,000). 

2. The project would operatefor five 
years'^ so as to provide an opportunity 
for 5,000 of the present 13,000 under 
35 age pool.** (We expect that this 
age group will increase as the program 
becomes known to districts ^nd individ- 
uals. Thus, if eight percent of the 
88,000 principals and assistant prin- 
cipals leave each year — retirenaent^ etc. 
— a larger proportion will gradually 
enter from the below 35 age group as 
replacements.) . , . 

3. The training program would 
focus on task ^completion ventures 
which lend themselves to establishing 

♦Five years is the usual ^maximum life 
{>olenttft] of any special federal program. How- 
ever, at the end of five years one in eighteen of 
the total principals serving American public 
education will have directly participated. 

Some afUustments to this age limit of 35 
may be requirnl in urb^n areas to "lowest 4en 
percent in ^e.** 
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performance criteria for dedision-mak- 
ing and other leadership actions. 

4. The training program and the 
selection of participants would utili^ 
those elements inside and outside tnS 
existing system most capable and re- 
ceptive to the goals of the program and 
the effectiveness of the individuals in- 
volved during and after participation. , 

(Complete dependence on univer- 
sit)^ resources is one' of the system's 
present weaknesses.)* 

5. Each participant would have ex- 
tensive QEEprtunity for self-growth, but 
would also be fully aware of involve-, 
ment in a national program and identi- 
fication with the '*cadre** of the future. 
(A copscious use of the Hawthorne ef- 
fect worked in the Peace Corps.) 

6. The program would carefully 
utilize the scared talents available to 
ttit training program' so as not to place 
an overload on ^e tinie and skills that 
individuals and institutions are willing 
to provide. 

7. External evaluation procedures 
and vehicles form a part of the overall 
plan. Siich activities would be described 
and programmed at the outset to give 
feedback fpr program improvement as 
welt as assessment of total effect 

. 8. The imncipals — to ensure pro- 
gram impact on local schools and dis- 
trict release of participants — would be 
required to serve their local school for 
at least two years after the completion 
of their program experience. 

9. The overaU program would pro- 
vide project support to principals for a 
year or two after tfidr participation in 
the program so as to a^ure the school 
and the district of a residual share- in 
the development effort.** 
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♦ Sec Newman, JRi^port on Higher Educa- 
tion. Chapter 13, pp. 6I-S6 for their discussion 
on new typ^ of educational enterprises. 

** An effort will be made to enlist the largely 
untyped resources of local foundations in 
these individual school projects — perhaps on 
some kind of notching muis to stimulate par- 
ticipation. . 



The implementation of these activi- 
ties could occur in three planned phases 
adhering to the following schedules: 

Phase — Preliminary Activities 
(One Year: 
September-August) 
Phase II — Developmental Activities 
(One Year: 
■September-August) 
Phase III — Operations and Imple- 
mentation 
\ ^ (Fiveyears^ 

September-August) 

PHASE I: Preliminary Activities 

This phase of the study would of ne~ 
cecity explore the overall feasibility of 
the project and the advanced planning 
of its operations and implementation. 
AU of the ideas and goals of this project 
are merely hypotheses that must be ex- 
plored. Such an inv^tigation necessi- 
tates consideration of the following: 

Participation in the Project 

• Can and will the organizations 
listed (a foundation, the U. S. Office of 
^ucation, a State Department of Edu- 
catira/a ccmsortia of public ^ucation 
agencies, a suitable non-fM'ofit organi- 
zation, the local school districts) coop- 
erate in such a venture? 

• Are th^ others that should be in- 
volved and in wt^ manner? 

• What relationships can be d^ 
veioped to ensure their cooperation iii 
the project? 

Resources for Training 

• What resource are available or 
must be acquired to operate the various 
training and developmental stages of 
the project? 

• After resources are identified what 
will be their planning needs? 

Principal Receptivity 

• What is the receirtivity for mch a 
pr^am amcmg the principals in the 
ufKl^ 35 age group? 



• What recruitment processes must 
be worked out? 

• What kind of program will have 
the most impact on the principals (in 
their view)? 

Funding 

• Wh^t funding mechanisms must 
be established to perpetuate ..the pro- 
gram? 

• Can this project operate under ex- 
isting legislative and administrative reg* 
ulations? 

Organization 
. • WK^t kind of operational methods 
should be devised to handle the prin- 
cipals in the program? 

• What organizational structure 
must be developed? 



Personnel 

• What personnel should be sell 
to work in the trainingj)hases? 

• Should such personnel represent 
varidus segments of the 
community? 



A regional office structure would be^ 
established based on the U. S. Office of 
Education's ten> regions, substituting 
Washington for Philadelphia, but in- 
cluding Boston, New York, Atlanta, 
Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City, Denver, 
San Fi^ancisco, and Seattle, llie process 
of selection of the 1,000 principals 
would begin in September. All such 
selections would be concluded in Feb- 
ruary. (Local district contractural ar- 
rangemeib inevitably require this cut- 
off date,) The training program ele- 
ments woulabe designed and developed 
by the selecied agencies under project 
supervision/see ORGANIZATIONAL 
STRUCTURE AND OPERATIONS). 
Fifty group leaders would be selected, 
five each by the ten regional associate 
directors. The staff would orient them 
during June and July on the goals and 
procedures of the program. 

In this year, all plans would be 
readi^ for the actual training of the 

educational P^^^^P^^ implementation of 
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Phase III, Operations. 



We estimate that the foregoing ac 
tivities will demand about one year 
(September-August). A staff of four 
would seek the Answers to the basic 
questions expressed and implied jn this 
proposal, obtain die necessary approv- 
als of the program concept by the vari- 
ous participating agencies, and select 
program elenients and resources for 
the Developmental Phase. Project pub- 
licity announcements would be released 
at the conclusion, if Phase I is success- 
ful. 

PHASE 11: Developmental Activities 

The developmental phase of the pro- 
gram would consist of one year of ac- 
tivities in which all components of the 
pro^W would be designed, identifi^, 
and procured* All such activities look 
forward to actually implementing Phase 
III (operations) erf the program the fol- 
lowing September* 



ASE III: Operations Phase 
In September of year X, one thou- 
sand principals would take part in a 
training and development program to 
last from September to September with 
the month of August reserved for vaca- 
tion. 

Phase lil would carry out two main 
goals: 

First, since most principals are the 
product of local districts and local uni- 
versities, the program would provide 
experiences and learning opportunities 
which would expose them to conditions 
and thinking on national, regional, and 
state levels* * 

Secondly, the design of the i»'ograms 
would provide a ''decompression'* se* 
quence* The principals would first ex-' 
perience a highly structured design; 
tten one which emphasizes individual 
development; and finally a design 
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which stresses a single project commitr 
ment. It is our feeling that the highly 
circumscribed environment in which 
principals presently operate would 
make it impossible for them to adjuM 
to a largely individualized program 
such as Washington Internships in Ed- 
ucation provides. (However, the major 
gain of'the W.I.E. approach psycholog- 
ically appears to be an increased *1oler- 
ance for ambiguity"^ — not something 
to be taken lightly in our increasingly 
changing society!) Thus, we propose 
to move the principals from security to 
freedom — from training to develop- 
ment. For that reason, insofar as pos- 
sible, the vaiious aspects of the pro- 
^gram would culminate in a task per- 
formance by each member — an actual 
decision, a simulated choice, an anal- 
ysis of alternatives . . . 

Both of these goals provide prob- 
lems in setting up the program. How 
can the program provide tL'* principals 
with wide exposure without **show and 
teir' superficiality? How can it struc- 
ture decompression without overload- 
ing certain parts of the traiidng system 
at a given . point in time? 

We would include the following ex- 
periences and/or substantive exposures 
in theprdgrani:* 

1. Technology and its relationship 
to society and education. 

2. Process and product in national 
policy development. 

3. ^ Imjdications of community or- 
ganizations. 

4. The role of state agencies in the 
U.S. 

5* A multi-cultural vs. melting pot 
society. 

6. Management theories and prac- 
tices. 

7. Evaluation and decision making. 
> 8. The economi cs of society. 

*Scc Appendix B for a genera! stetement 
as to how the proposed New Ingl^nd Regional 
Office might provide the program focus on 
technology in its relationship to decision mak- 
ing in education. 
* 
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9. Divergent educational views and 
practices. 

10. Esthetic and cultural expe- 
riences. 

Approximately 100 principals and 
assistant principals would be in training 
at feach of the ten regional centers in a 
given month. During the ten-month 
period each participant would receive 
a month's training and exposure at 
each of the ten regions. Each center 
would be operated by a regional co- 
ordinator who would each be assisted 
by five group leaders at a given time. 

C. Ovganiiatioilal Structure 
and Opmitioiis 

Thus far the Congress and the Of- 
fice of Educatign h^ve, allocated funds 
almost entirely to the universities to 
operate tr^ning programs for educa- 
tional personnel. However, the type of 
program we envision will utilize a dif- 
ferent set of institutions for the various 
aspects of the project. While certain 
universities may be involved, we do not 
propose to grant them complete^ con- 
trol 

The institutions that we hope to in- 
volve and the expected nature and 
^pe of their ihvolvoflient follows: 

1. A Foundation would: 
a. Support those feasibility and ex- 
ploratory aspects of the program 
which will be necessary to gain the 
support of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. 

K Support the develppment of per- 
formance criteria and its application 
to program participants and to the 
particif^nts in general, 
c! Support preliminary program de- 
velopment activities. 

d. Support external and proc^ eval- 
uation. 

e. Support certain conference ex- 
pemes and other activities not funded 
by the Federal Government. 



2. .The U. S. Office^ of Education 
would: 

a. Provide necessary program au- 
thorizations and financial alloca- 
tions. 

b. Assist program announcements 
and dissemination. 

c. Appoirft a National Advisory 
Council on Educational Leadership 
(leaders from all parts of the society). 

d. Provide the necessary reporting 
, ands auditi ng caf^abilities^ ^ 

e. Make program opportunities avail- 
able through regional offices and 
State Superintendents of Public In- 
struction. 

* 

3. A State Department of Education 
would: 

f a. Receive federal fund5 for the pro- 
gram. 

b. Arrange to pay salaries to thp 
school districts of selected principals 
involved. 

c. Sub-contract with a suitable non- 
profit organization for pi^ogram op- 
eration. 

d. Develop performance criteria. 

e. Award an appropriate degree 
based on program performance. 

4. A Consortia of Public Education 
Agencies would: 

a. Aid in disseminatiqn of program, 
objectives and create a pool of appli- 
cants. 

b. Determine the final screening and 
selection of candidates. 

c. With the assistance of its members 
aid in programs relating to the vari- 
ous states and regions. 

5. A Suitable Non-Profit Organization 
would: 

a. Maintain a* contract with a State 
Department of Education. 

b. Administer all phases of the pro- 
gram^ not specifically allocated to 
other agencies. 



6. Local School Districts would! 

a. Assist in pUblicfzing programs.^ 

b. Nominate and endorse principal 
candidates. 

c. Release principals for a year. 

d. Aid principals in project continua-, 
tion and consummation on return to 
district. 

e. Assist in evaluation of program ef- 
fectiveness based on pre and post 
performance of participants. 

f. Cooperate in the individual school 
post-program project. ^ 

Costs 

The proposed program will cost less 
than forty miHion dollars a year when 
fully operational. This sum, though 
large, is less than one tenth of one per- 
cent t)f the monies now spent on the 
public schools and v/oixM amount to 
about one and a half percent: bf the 
total federal public" elementary and 
secondary educational expenditures. 

After only five years of operation 
the program will make a direct, a 
marked, anS a positive contribution to • 
the effectiveness of one of evefy 18 
principals and schools in the nation. 

Our present cost estimate of a fully 
operational program would be approxi- 
mately $33 million per year. About 
two thirds of this amount will be salary 
reimbulfements to the districts and per 
diems ror the principals while they are 
participating in the program. The re- 
maining amount will be in training 
costs, travel, and operational expenses. 
Obviously, this aspect of the overall 
budget needs to be developed at some 
future date. 

Preparation for the operational year 
will include the costs of the Preliminary 
Phase l at $213,000 aijd of'the De- 
velopment Phase II at $1,695,000. 

Is this cost too high for the* repair of 
a faltering system through seizing the 
principal opportunity that we see as 
eminently graspaWe? 

We tWnk it is reasonable. 
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Appendices 

Appendix A 

Mobility of Doctorates (Educational Administration/iS^pervision) 
as Compared to All Doctorates 

The most educationally mobile in the field of educational leadership are those attain- 
ing the doctorate. They comprise about two percent of the J 50,^)00 people? ^vho fall into 
the category of 'leaders" in education. They are three percent of the principals, 15 per- 
cent of the superintendents. The payoffs in terms of promotions, salaries and prestige 
reward those attaining the doctorate. The stimulation has been such that the number of 
doctorates awarded in education has grown rapidly and in 1970 outnumbered doc- 
torates in all other fields. Since educators in leadership positions tend to take the doc- 
torate in educational administration and supervision, a look at the geographic mobility 
patterns of these people — the most highly credentialed in the fiekl — in comparison with 
the other doctorates can give us some ideas about their careers. 

From the data bank on doctorates at the National Academy of Sciences we have been 
able to develop exact information on the geographic mobility of those who achieved 
the doctorate in educational administration and supervision from i96t-70. The follow- 
ing table derived from these data based on individual questionnaires shows th^ per- 
centages of doctorates^during the period. 1961-70 who remained in the same State at 
the following career transitons: 

• State of high school to State of baccalaureate institution 

• State of high school to State of doctorate institution 

• State of high school to State of post-doctoral employment 

• State of baccalaureate to State of doctorap institution * 

• State of baccalaureate to State of post -doctoral job 

• State of doctoral institution to State of post-doctoral job 

All doctorate recipients in the U. S. (excepting foreign students), nucnbering 
109,071 doctorate degrees of which 8,521* were in educational administration and 
supervision, nre included in this 'study. It is obvious after a brief look at this table 
that those having attained doctorates in educational administration and supervision 
are much more likely to remain in the same State at each of these career ti:ansitions 
than are those taking doctorates in other fields. The first career move measured 
from State of high school to State of bachelors reveals that both groups are consider- 
ably less m6bile at this stage than they later become. But even at this first career move, 
the educational administration/supervision doctorates were more likely to remain in 
the same State (10 percfent more did) than the others. 

The transition from State of high school to State of doctorate reveals that a greater 
proportion of the doctorates, excepting those in educational administration and super- 
vision, go to a different State for the doc^eraift than the State where they received their 
high school education* Only 31 percemt weire in the same State for doctoral study as for 
high school; wtereas, 53 percent of the educational administration andsupervision doc- 
torates had both their high school and doctoral work in the same State. In fact, the 
same proportion of educational administration and supervision doctorates — 53 per- 
cent — ^were found to have their first jol^ following the doctorate in the same State as 
they had achieved their high school 'xiucatioa, while only 26 percent of all other doc- 
torates combined fell into this pattern. ^ 

♦There is no agreement on the numbers of doctorates awarded annually. The National Acad- 
emy of Sciences' figures which are collected from individuals tend to be higher than the U. S. Of- 
fice of Education's which ar^upplied by the higher education institutions. ^ 
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Looking at the geographic career movements from bachelors degree to doctorate and 
to job, again the educational administration and supervision dcx:torates lead the other 
doctorates in the proportion who are in the same State at each transition. Fifty-five per- 
cent remained fn the same State where they received their bachelors to do the doctorate 
compared to 35 percent of all other doctoraces who remained in the same State during 
this transition period. The same percentage — 55 — applies to doctorates in education- 
al administration/supervision when comparing State of bachelors to State of first job 
following the doctorate. This figure compares to 29 percent for all the other doctorates 
who remained in the same State as their bachelors institution for their first job. 
♦ From the doctoral degree to first job, 61 percent of the educational administration/ 
supervision doctorates remained in the same^State while only 35 percent of^'all the 
other doctorates did so. The geographic mobility of the educational administration and 
supervision doctorates is thus considerably less than it is for doctorates in other fields. 
From the earliest to the lafest career moves recorded — State of high school to State of 
first post doctoral job — the other doctorates have twice ^s much geographic mobility.. 
It wouW appear .that the educators are more Ipcal in comparison to their fellow 
doctorates. 
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An^ndixB 

A General Statement Concmui^ the Proposed 
New England Regimal Office 



Allan B. Ellis 
Director 

Center for Educational Software Development 
New England School Development Councils 
55 Chapel Street 
Newton, Massachusetts 02 1 60 

The program of the regional office to be established in Boston will focus on tech- 
nology. Specifically the central concern of the prc^am will be with technology in its 
relationship to decision-makinjg in education. While we will cover with each group 
of participants most if not ail of the broad range of issues and concerns suggested by 
this them^ln two respects the focus will be narrowed. In each respect the narrowing 
stems fron^Uie way we propose to use the word 'technology' and the term 'decision- 
making/ l>ut as you will see, there is no reason to expect that the consequence of such 
usage will hamper the participants' study of the central theme. 

Technology • " . 

We narrow the focus of the program first by taking the word 'technology* to mean 
general purpose electronic digital computers. Because technology embraces machines 
in general,^ it may seem unwarranted that we r^trict ourselves to one particular ma- 
chine, and yet because of what machines are, we gain rather thiin lose by concentrating 
on computing machines. Machines execute jM'ocedures, and each machine is the em- 
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b^)cfimcnt of the procedure it executes'. Conversely, a well-formed statement of a proce- 
dure describes the machine, needed to carry out*that procedure and, therefore, there is 
an jntimate relationship between procp dO T ifc ^ a nd the machines that execute them. For 
this reason, thinking about technoU?^means thinking about procedure.. - 

When we substitute the computer for the apparently more general notion, technology, 
our ability to generalize is not damaged because a computer is a device whose job is fo 
accept descriptions of qther machines aild to imitate the behavior of those machines. 
This description-T^the computer program — is at the same time an explicit statement of 
a procedure and the "blueprint" of the machine needed to carry it out, and therefore, 
whether or not we can get a computer to execute a given procedure depends primarily 
upqn how well we understand the components of that procedure/and how imaginative 
we are in conceiving ptocedures in terms of the'basic elements of which they are com- 
-pnised. Centering our attention on a computer, therefore, has the advantage that we de- 
pict a machine in terms of such procedural statements and thus maintain a clearer at- 
titude about the relation between machines and procedures specifically and, in the end, 
about technology in general,^ ' ' 
^ Naturally, concentration on computers will not exclude consideration of aspects of 
certain other tfcchrrologies — cable television, for instance — but even here the focus will 
b5 upon the implications held by the wedding of these other technologies with the in- 
formation processing capacities of computers. 

Decisrbh- Making 

^ The second way we narrow the theme of the ^proposed program is to restrict dur con- 
cern for decision-making to the process of deciding about educational programs. The 
mtention here is to examine both the principal's role and the procedures available to 
him in the decision process rdating to such aspects of his school's educational pro- 
grams as assessment of needs, formulation of objectives and priorities, selection of prc^- 
grams, program management, and the analysis of outcomes.- 

Now thisj'estriction is not a device to exclude other areas of decision-making in 
schools — for instance, those which on their face might appear to be purely "adminis- 
trative'' decisions — but rather a device to focus our attention on the extent to which 
such decisions Eventually* rejate to or otherwise affect the school's educational pro- 
gram. Thus decisions in mch areas as facilities planning, resource utilization, budget- 
ing, and organization and management will be included and will be viewed with respect 
to .their impact uppn the seemingly more program-directed decisions* ' 

Program Structure , . 

The program to be offered by the Boston regional officq^will be structured witfi re- 
spect to the general orientation presented in the two previous sections. Underlying the 
structure is the notion that to speak about technology and d^ision-making is to speak 
of neither technology nor decision-making separately. Instead it is to speak principally 
of the extent to which they impinge upon each other and the implications of this im- 

' That tcchnoioi^y is as much procedure as it is machinery is not a new idea. Consider, for in- 
stance, the definition proposed by the Presidential Commission on Instructional Technology: 

[instructional techtiology] is a systematic way of designing, carrying out, and evaluating t5e 
total |>rocess of learning and teaching in terms of specific objectives, based on research in human 
learning and commurtication^ and employing a combination of human and nonhunmn resources 
to bring about more effective instruction. . . . This approach holds the key to the contribution tech- 
nology can make to l^e advancement of education. . 

Committer on Education and Labor, "To improve Learning.*^ A Report to The hesideni and 
The Congress bf The United Spates, U S, Government Printing Office, Washington, D»C„ 1970, 
P > t9. 

^ One example of how such decisions may be more generally characterized is that due to Stuf* 
flebeam which identifies the following four types <A decisions: planning d.ecisions, 'structuring de* 
cisions. implementing decisions^ and recycling decisions, 
t 
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pingement upon the work of the schoolman, in a sense, thcrerorL\ it is ihc 'and " thai is 
lo be the topic of conversation and study. 

More concretely, the structure of the proposed program has three' major com- . 
poncnts, each of which centers on an aspect of the relation between technology and edu- 
cational decisions. 

Decisions due to technology . Because society is the context within which schools 
function— being as they arc'-institutions of society— the goals of the schools come 
sooner or later to be affected by the trends, the concerns, and the prevailing forces in 
society. Consequently one important problem facing schoolmen today is posed by the 
question: -How does the presence of technology (computers) in society change what 
ought to happen m schools?'' Put as an assertion, as society is altered by the presence 
of computers, education as preparation for life in society must reexamme and refashion ^ 
its goals. Notice that this effect docs not depend at all on whether or not schools use 
computers or have them on their premises. • ^ 

Th^ importance of this issue is suggested by ihe fact that many people have come to 
conjecture, about the spedfics of the influence upon educational goals exerted by the 
mere presence of computers in society. Among ihem one of the earliest thinkers to con- 
sider these effects is Donald Michael, who opens an article on the subject by stating, 
"Cybernation has an impact on the social context, and hence on the goals of educa- * 
tion."-^ L'ater in this article he offers some specifics: \ • , ^ 

Because cybernation will radically change the work-force composition and the pur- 
pose of work, education not only must assume the task of altering its goals and its tech- 
niques for dealing with work but also it must develop a radically differentjcapability to 
educate for leisure. To the extent to Which cybernation provides more productivity, it 
provides the opportunity for more leisure.^ 

What schoolmen must do, then, is invent leisure roles, and then invent educative ^ 
means for inculcating them in both the younger and the older people who will compose ^ ' |/ 

most oyhe working population.** But, if leisureitime is to be self-fulfilling, as Michael, ^ 
contends it must, then the schools have to find N^ays of helping students to develop the • ' . 
technique for the "cultivation of self." ; 

While" such critics of MichaePs position as Charles Silberman argue with his con-^ l 
elusions, few people would deny the premise from which he starts. In our prpposed 
program we will not defend Mic^aePs position, and it is presented here to serve as an ~ ; 
example only.. Our^concern will be to consider the positions taken by various authori- 
ties with respect to the effects upon educational goals of the presente of technology in 
society and to grapple with the practical and immediate consequences of these positions. • 

Decisions MlH}ut technology. In no Way is it controversial to assert that for some time 
computers have played a useWI role in educatii^n. The compilation of school statistics, 
the scheduling of classes and the assignment of students, the production of pupil re- 
port cards, the scoring and norming of tests, the creation and updating of pupil cumula- 
tive recotdji. and the maintenance of teacher personnel files are just some of the admin- 
istrative chores being accomplished by computers. Mt eover, such- administrative ap- 
plications of the computer have been joined, in recent years, by potentially even more 
useftil applications in instruction and girtdance. Increasingly i&tudents leave high school 
not only having heard of computers but, as well, being able to write computer programs 
to solve problems in mathematics or scieijce, and no longer is it oracular to speak of 
computer-based college finding systems for use by students and their guidance coun- 
selors. Even when you discount the more ambitious, experimental — and sometimes 
poorly, conceived — applications such as ^computer assisted instruction/ 'computer 
managed instruction,' ^school management information systems * and ^programming ^ 
» ^ >* ^ * . . ^ *' 

^ Donald Michael. **Cybernation and*Changing Goals in Education/* In Donald Bushncll. Dwight ^ ] ♦ 

Allen, and Sara Mitter. The Computer in imerican Education, John Wiley & Sons. jNew York. t 
1967. p. 3. • , ^ I 

• ^lbid.,p.%. • * * ' I 
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planning, budgeting systems/ still the computer s role in education remains and con- 
tinues to expand. 

Yet with all of this, rarely has the schoolman thought of the computer as an educa- 
tional facility comparable to his library, his television sets, and his language laboratory. 
Until recently schools lacked both the money and the competence to use the computer, 
and as a result, it has been such a scarce commodity on school campuses that to view it 
as an educational facility would have been irrelevant. No longer is this view irrelevant. 
Indeed certain recent events now make it essential that- schoolmen begin to grapple 
with the problems and issues associated with the establishment of a computer facility 
within their schools. 

Paramount among these recent events are the substantial decrease in the cost of small 
computer hardware coupled with the increase in community resistance to mounting ex- 
penditures for outside data processing services. Throughout the country, school systems 
have^bcen rcce/ving data processing services for^me time, and they have considered 
the costs to be relatively small when conjpared to what it would have cost to do the job 
themselves. But the advent of the small computer has changed this picture, leading 
school boards and administrators to consider buying or leasing computers directly and 
doing their own data processing. A recent survey of New England'^liool districts in- 
dicates that twenty-five percent of them spend between 20 and 100 thousand dollars a 
year on computing actfvities — excluding personnel costs — and fifty percent of them 
have yearly expenditures for computing greater than $10,000. It used to be that this 
was the range of the monthly expenditure required to rent a computer. Now, however, 
these schools find that computers are available within their budgets and, thus, for a fair 
number of schoof systems it has become quite reasonable to think of obtaining their 
own computer hardware. 

But, naturally, the more reasonable it becomes fot schools to establish computer 
faciliti.es on their premises, the more crucial it is that schoolmen avoid the pitfalls as- 
sociated a) with the evaluation and selection of hardware and software, and b) with the 
application of computer hardware and software within their educational programs. Be- 
cause these two decision areas carry with tKem so many issues, so many options, and 
so many implications, often the schoolman is inadequately equipped to perform an 
adequate assessment. Yet the consequences of the wrong decision can be much worse 
than those of no decision at all. In light of the imminence of tfie creation of computer 
facilities in schools and the extent, of the problems to face school administrators as a 
r^lt, the proposed program will examine systematically the two general aspects of a 
school's decisions abopt computers. 

Whether the concern is for the aspect of sele<5tion or of use of computers in schools, 
many diffictflt tssiies confroilt the school administrator as he'attempts to assess mean- 
ingful alternatives to his present practice. For instance, one reasonable alternative states 
that were a school to't§ke over from a service bureau the chores of its own dat^ process- 
ing, the money saved would allow the school to broaden its use of the computer or ex- 
tend it into other areas. But what about the headaches of administering its own com- 
puting center? oi^the frustrations o!F*down-time* so characteristic of computers? or the 
heavy burdens of local software, development? or the opportunity costs? or the distrac- 
tions from other, woithwhile educational innovations in the school? Perhaps these are 
the true costs of such a reasonably alternative, and perhaps they become too great a 
price to pay. To find out, the school must carefully examine these questions. 

Then there is the problem of student access to the computer. Should it be m batch . 
.mode, allowing large numbers of stifdents, faculty, and staff to use the computer in their 
work? or should we acqufre a time-'shared computer, thereby limiting the user^, yet in* 
creasing the opportunity for immediate turn-around, on-line debugging, and the use of 
interpretive computer languages? Are there educational reasons for the choice? Then, 
whatever the choice, how will admin!stra|iv€ and instruction demands compete for 
computer time? What rules A(S we use to deal with conflicting demands? Is one com- 
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puler going lo be enough? As you can see, this matter of settling on a coinputer facility 
well suited to the needs of a school is, at best, complex and often mystifying to the 
schoolman. 

He cannot avoid these issues, however. Whatever the difficulties in these and other 
problems as those associated with training teachers to use computers or developing 
curricula and materials for instruction, he must face them, and it is our intention to 
provide the participants the opportunity and the setting with which to face these issues. 
Our concern will be with both the issues themselves and the procedures for addressing 
them. 

Decisions with technology . Jdeaily, information is the link between computers and 
decision*^ about educational programs in that information is the output of one and the 
input of the other. One role of the computer in education, therefore, is as a tool for ed- 
ucational decision-making. Indeed, this role is potentially the most significant one conv 
puters can play in education since, with computers properly used, the quality of in- 
formation read>ly available to schoolmen is substantially greater than is otherwise 
feasible. Because of this potential much of our e/fort will center on the computer as a 
device for the enhancement of educational decisions. 

At present, such an application of computers in education is difficult to find, al- 
though the business community has long relied upon computers as a valuable tool in 
decision-makipg. Thus dra\ying heavily upon the experience of business, and utilizing 
specially-prepared, on-line computer systems tailored to educational program decisions, 
the proposed /program will deal Avith the procedures and techniques of data access and , 
analysis made possible by the/computer. The participants will gain first-hand expe- 
rience not (/nly in program daia assessment but also in such areas as computer-sup- 
ported buidgetiilg, resource as^ssment, planning, projecting, and to whatever" extent 
reasonaMe, models can be cohstnicted relating the school's input to student output. 
The coric^rn here will be not only ivith the theory of information processing as a com- 
ponent [of decision-making about educational programs, but as well, with "hands-on'' 
experience and practice. Among the various computer programs to be made available 
to participants are ones relating to simulated budgeting and planning models, enroll- 
ment and aff» projections, census data analysis, and staff and pupil personnel data re- 
trieval and statistical summarization. These and similar systems will be used by partici- 
pants in two HKxles: at first, individually, and then as components of an integrated man- 
agement information system. As well there will be consideration of certain operating 
information systems in us*? in business and industry to determine their potiintial 
relevance to schools. 

Additional topics w/ll include 

a) the consideration of some of the latest developments ir the application of com- 
puters in education such as Seymour Papert's LOGO system or the work of Marvin 
Minsky on getting .iiachines to learn and to exhibit intelligence; 

b) the investigation of the potential available when CATV and computers are com- 
bined as ^ new tool for community-based education. The new computing device de- 
veloped by Sanders Associates that makes this wedding possible, along with their no- 
tion of distributive processing, will form the basis for this investigation in one of the 
cities in which they are presently experimenting; . 

c) the investigation of the use of computers in non-educational settings such as in 
hospitals and airlines to consider possible analogues to educational uses. 

Aside from these and similar activities, it will be a major concern of the program that 
the participaht become a literate reader and critic of the prevailing literature on com- 
puter applications to education. In one respect, this is the most ambitious goal of the 
program- Yet there is no doubt that without at least a beginning sense of the extent to 
which writings about computers are either well-founded or fraudulent, there can be 
little reason to expect that the schoolman's future decisions concerning computers and 
computing and their relation to educational programs will be pioperly fashioned. 
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